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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE GENUS OF SERPENTS DENOMINATED BOA BY 
NATURALISTS. 


(With a Plate, representing the Liboya seizing a tiger ; from a painting by Ward.) 


THIS gigantic family of the serpent race is distinguished 
by having plates, or undivided scuta, both on the belly, and be- 
neath the tail, the latter of which, unlike the Crota/i, does not 
terminate in a-rattle. The species are not very numerous. 
Gmelin, in the Systema Nature, enumerates ten; Dr. Russel, 
in a recent publication. on,the serpents of India, adds four more; 
and Dr. Shaw has increased the list by the addition of another; 
making in all fifteen species. 

The Bow, taken collectively, exceed in magnitude all the other 
tribes of serpents. The powers of certain species, like their sta- 
ture, are prodigious. ‘These enormous kinds are principally the 
inhabitants of the burning regions of Africa, whose fame, in this 
respeety-was celebrated in-ages of remote antiquity, History 
speaks of these tremendows serpents in terms that stagger credi- 
bility; but travellers of our own times, who have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing these creatures in their native haunts, and 
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whose relations deserve every rational degree of credit, afford 
so much collateral evidence, that we are not allowed to reject 
the authority of the ancients in many of the most material points. 
The following interesting account of this serpent devouring 
a tiger, which is related by Martin in his dictionary of Natural 
History, may by some be considered extravagant, but without 
vouching for the facts in all their minutiz of detail, we will only 
observe, that we have ourselves examined the dried skin of a 
species of Boa, from Seuth America, now in the Museum of this 
city, which when entire measured twenty-eight feet in length, 
and upwards of two feet in circumference. 

In the account above mentioned, after a variety of informa- 
tion, the writer proceeds to state, 

“ The next morning, having assembled to the number of 
more than a hundred, we had the pleasure, if I dare call it so, of 
finding our old enemy still at his post: he seemed very fierce 
and hungry; and we soon had an opportunity of perceiving the 
amazing effects. There isa great plenty of tigers in this coun- 
try; and one of a prodigious size, being not much less than a 
common heifer, now came under our serpent’s tree; instantly we 
heard a dreadful rustling, and swift as thought the serpent drop- 
ped upon it, seizing it across the back, a little below the should- 
ers, with its horrible mouth, and taking in a piece of the back 
bigger than a man’s head. The creature roared with agony, and 
to our unspeakable terror was running with its enemy towards 
us ; its course, however, was soon stopped, for the nimble adver- 
sary, winding its body three or four times round the tiger, girt 
it so violently, that it fell down in an agony. The moment the 
serpent had fixed its folds it let go the back of its prey, and rais- 
ing and turning round the head of the tyger, opened its mouth 
to the full extent, and seized the whole face of the animal, biting 
and grinding it in a most horrid manner, and at once choking 
and tearing the creature to pieces. The tiger on this reared up 
again, and words are too poor to paint its agony ; it writhed and 
tossed about, but all in vain, the enemy wherever it was, was 
still with it, and its hollow roaring within the destroyer’s mouth 


was dreadful beyond expression. 
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“ The tiger was a very strong and fierce creature, and 
though unable to get rid of its cruel enemy, gave it prodigious 
trouble. A hundred times would it rear up and runa little way; 
but soon fell down again, partly oppressed by the weight, and 
partly by the folds, and wreathed twists of the serpent round its 
body; but though the tiger fell, it was far from being entirely 
conquered, or at all manageable. After some hours it seemed 
much spent, and lay as if dead, when the serpent which had 
many times violently girded itself round the tiger, vainly at- 
tempting to break its bones, now quitted its hold, twisting its 
tail only around the neck of its prey, which was in no condition 
cither to resist or escape; it made towards the tree, dragging, 
with some difficulty, tts victim after it. 

“ Having by degress dragged the tiger to the tree, and the 
animal being unable to stand, the serpent seized it lightly a 
second time by the back, and set it on its legs against the trunk 
of a tree, then winding its body round the tiger and the tree 
together, several times, it girded both with such violence that 
the ribs and other bones began to give way, and by repeated 
efforts of this kind it broke all the ribs one by one, each of which 
grave a loud crack in breaking. It next attempted the legs, and 
broke them, severally, in the same manner, each in four or five 
different places; this employed many hours, during all which 
time the poor tiger remained alive, and at every crack of the 
bones gave a howl, not very loud, but piteous enough to pierce 
the most obdurate heart, and make even man forget his natural 
antipathy to the tiger, and pity its misery. After the legs, the 
serpent attacked the scull in the same manner; but this proved 
so difficult a task, that the monster, overcome with fatigue, and 
seeing its prey in no condition to escape, left it for the night at 
the foot of the tree, into which itself retired to rest. 

“In the morning, on returning to the thicket, we beheld a 
most surprising change; the body of the tiger, which now seem- 
ed one red lump of shapeless matter, was dragged to some 


distance from the tree, and shone all over as if covered with 
elue or jelly. We soon plainly discovered the meaning of all 
this, the serpent being still employed in producing that appear- 
ance. It had laid the legs, one by one, close to the body, anfi 
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was now placing the head straight before, licking the body, and 
covering it with its slaver, which coated it over like a jelly, 
and rendered it fit for swallowing. Much time was employed 
in the business; but at length the serpent having prepared the 
whole to its mind, drew up before its prey, and seizing the head, 
began to suck that, and afterwards the body, down into its 
throat. This was the work of so much time that I left the mon- 
ster struggling at the shoulders, when I went home to dinner; 
and by the account of those who staid to watch, it was night 
before the whole was fairly swallowed. 

“ The following day we assembled for the last time, when the 
very women and children followed, convinced, that as it had 
gorged its prey, there was then no danger. I was by no means 
satisfied of this, till I reached the place; but then I found it very 
true; the serpent had so loaded its belly that it could neither 
fight nor retreat. It attempted on our approach to reclimb the 
tree; but being unable was soon despatched by striking it on the 
head with large clubs; we then measured it, and its length was 
thirty-three feet, four inches, and as thick as a slender man’s 
waist. Being immediately cut up its flesh appeared whiter than 
veal; and from the report of those who ate it, was far more de- 
licious than any flesh they had ever before tasted.” 

This relation, extraordinary as it may appear, derives con- 
siderable credibility from the narrative of captain Stedman in 
his “ Expedition to Guiana,” where he relates a rencontre he 
had with one of these formidable snakes, the particulars of 
which we will give in nearly his own words. 

“ As I was resting in my hammock,” says the captain, “ be- 
tween the paroxysms of my fever, about half way between Cor- 
moetibo and Barbacoeba, while the Charon was floating down, the 
sentinel called to me that he had seen and challenged something 
black and moving in the brushwood, on the beach, which gave 
no answer; but which from its size he concluded must be a man. 
I immediately dropped anchor; and having manned the canoe, 
ill as I was, I stepped into it and rowed up to the place mention- 
ed by the sentinel. Here we all stepped ashore to reconnoitre, 
as I suspected it to be no other than a rebel spy, or a straggling 
party detached by the enemy; but one of my slaves of the name 
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of David, declared it was no negro, but a large amphibious snake, 
which could not be far from the beach, and I might have an op- 
portunity of shooting it if I pleased. To this, however, I had not 
the least inclination, from the uncommon size of the creature, from 
my weakness, and the difficulty of getting through the thicket, 
which seemed impenetrable to the water’s edge, and therefore, 
ordered all of them to return on board. The negro then asked 
me liberty to step forward and shoot it himself, assuring me that it 
could not be at any great distance, and warranting against all dan- 
ger. This declaration inspired me with so much pride and emu- 
lation, that I determined to take his first advice, and kill it my- 
self; provided he would point it out to me, and be responsible 
for the hazard, by standing at my side, from which, I swore, that 
if he dared to move, I-should level the piece at himself, and blow 
out his brains. To this the negro cheerfully agreed, and having 
loaded my gun with a ball cartridge we proceeded, David cutting 
a path with a bill hook, and a marine following with three more 
loaded firelocks to keep in readiness. We had not gone above 
twenty yards through mud and water, the negro looking every 
way with an uncommon degree of vivacity and attention, when 
starting behind me he called out, “ Me see snakee !”’ and in effect 
there lay the animal rolled up under the fallen leaves and rub- 
bish of the trees, and so well covered that it was some time be- 
fore I distinctly perceived the head of this monster, distant from 
me not above sixteen feet, moving its forked tongue, while its 
eyes, from their uncommon brightness, appeared to emit sparks 
of fire. I now, resting my piece upon a branch for the purpose 
of taking a surer aim, fired; but missing the head the ball went 
through the body, when the animal struck round and with such 
astonishing force, as to cut away all the underwood around him 
with the facility of a scythe mowing grass, and, by flouncing his 
tail, caused the mud and dirt to fly over our heads to a considera- 
ble distance. Of this proceeding, however, we were not torpid 
spectators; but took to our heels, and crowded into the canoe. 
The negro now intreated me to renew the charge, assuring me 
the snake would be quiet ina few minutes; and at any rate per- 
sisting in the assertion that he was neither able nor inclined to 


pursue us, which opinion he supported by walking before me, 
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till I should be ready to fire. And thus I again undertook to make 
the trial, especially as he said that his first starting backwards had 
only proceeded from a desire to make room for me. I now found 
the snake a little removed from his former station; but very 
quiet, with his head as before, lying out among the fallen leaves, 
rotten bark and old moss. I fired at it immediately, but with no 


better success than the former time; and now being but slightly 


wounded he sent up sucha cloud of dust and dirt as I never saw 
but ina whirlwind, and made us once more suddenly retreat to our 
canoe, where now being heartily tired of the exploit I gave or- 
ders to row towards the barge; but David still intreating me to 
permit him to kill the animal, I was, by his persuasions, induced 
to make a third and last attempt in company with him. Thus ha- 
ving once more discovered the snake, we discharged both our 
pieces at once, and with this good effect, that he was now, by one 
of us, shot through the head. David, who was made com- 
pletely happy by this successful conclusion, ran, leaping with joy, 
and lost no time in bringing the boat rope, in order to drag him 
down to the canoe ; but this again proved not a very easy under- 
taking, since the creature, notwithstanding its being mortally 
wounded, still continued to writhe and twist about in such a man- 
ner, as rendered it dangerous for any person to approach him.— 
The negro, however, having made a running noose on the rope, 
after some fruitless attempts to make an approach, threw it over 
his head with much dexterity, and now, all taking hold of the 
rope we dragged him to the beach, and tied him to the stern of 
the canoe, to take himin tow. Being still alive he kept swim- 
ming like an eel, and I having no relish for such a shipmate on 
board, whose length, (nothwithstanding to my astonishment all 
the negroes declared it to be but a young one, come to about 
its half growth) I found upon measuring it, to be twenty-two 
feet and some inches ; and its thickness about that of my black 
boy Quaco, who might then be about twelve years old, and round 
whose waist I since measured the creature’s skin. 

“ Being arrived along side of the ship, the next consideration was, 
how to dispose of this immense animal; when it was at length 
determined to bring him on shore at Barbacoeba, to have him 
skinned, and take out the oil, &c. In order to effect this purpos 
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the negro David, having climbed up a tree with the end of the 
rope, let it down over a strong forked bough, and the other ne- 
eroes hoisted up the snake, and suspended him from the tree. 
This done, David with a sharp knife between his teeth now left 
the tree, and clung fast upon the monster, which was still twist- 
ing; and began his operations by ripping it up, and stripping 
down the skin as he descended. Though I perceived that the 
animal was no longer able to do him any injury, I confess I could 
not without emotion see a man stark naked, black and bloody, 
clinging with arms and legs round the slimy and yet living mon- 
ster. This labour, however, was not without its use, since he 
not only dexterously finished the operation, but provided me, 
besides the skin, with above four gallons of fine clarified fat, or 
rather oil, though there was wasted perhaps as much more. 
This I delivered to the surgeons for the use of the wounded men 
in the hospital, for which I received their hearty thanks ; it being 
considered, particularly for bruises, a very excellent remedy. 
Wicn I signified my surprise to see the snake still living, after 
he was deprived of his intestines and skin, Caramaca, the old 
negro, whether from experience or tradition, assured me he 
would not die till after sunset. The negroes now cut him in 
slices in order to dress and feast upon him, they ali declaring 
that he was exceedingly good and wholesonie ; but to their great 
mortification I refused to give my concurrence to this, and we 
rowed home with the skin. 

“ The length of this snake, when full grown, is said to be some- 
times forty feet; and more than four in circumference ; its co- 
louris a greenish black on the back, a fine brownish yellow on the 
sides, and a dirty white in the middle ; its head is broad and flat, 
small in proportion to the body, with a large mouth and a double 

ow of teeth; it has two bright prominent eyes ; is covered all 
over with scales some about the size of a shilling, and under the 
body near the tail, armed with two strong claws like cock-spurs, 
to help it in seizing its prey. It isan amphibious animal, that is, 
it delights in low and marshy places, where it lies coiled up like 
a rope, and concealed under moss, rotten umber, and dried 
leaves, to seize its prey by surprise, which from its immense 


bulk it is not active enough to pursue. When hungry it will 
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devour any animal that comes within its reach, and is indifferent 
whether it is a sloth, a wild boar, a stag, or even a tiger; round 
which having twisted itself so that the creature cannot escape, 
it breaks, by its irresistible force, every bone in the animal’s body, 
which it then covers over with a kind of slime, or slaver from its 
mouth, to make it slide, and at last gradually sucks it in till it dis- 
appears: after this the snake cannot shift its situation on account 
of the great knob or knot which the swallowed prey occasions 
in that part of the body where it rests, till it is digested ; for till 
then it would hinder the snake from sliding along the ground. 
During that time it wants no other subsistence. I have been 
told of negroes being devoured by this animal, and am disposed 
to credit the account; for should they chance to come within its 
reach when hungty, it would as certainly seize them as any other 
animal. I shall only add, that having nailed its skin on the bot- 
tom of the canoe, and dried it in the sun, sprinkling it over with 
wood ashes to prevent it from corruption, I sent it to a friend at 
Paramaribo, whence it was since sent to Holland as a curiosity.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ON THE ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

NoTuHINnG can be more delightful to the editor than the theme in 
question, whether its intrinsic glory or the honour of a noble profession 
be regarded. He has often enjoyed the high privilege of listening 
with ecstasy, to the rhetoric of a lawyer, whose pleadings might be 
compared with those of an Iszus, a Hortensius and a Cicero. What an 
acute writer in a celebrated Journal* has remarked of rhetoric in general, 
is peculiarly applicable tothe United States. In every free state, eloquence 
is the principal medium of government, and the most direct and honourable 
road to rank, power and reputation, and even tothose, who do not wish to take 
an active part in the politics or jurisprudence of the times, a prompt, fiuent, 
correct, unembarrassed and unaffected use of speech, is the most pleasing and 
ornamental of all accomplishments ; and has ever been esteemed, from the 
days of Homer to the present, the most infallible criterion that can distinguish 
a gentleman. s 





* The Edinburg Review 
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We learn, from a correspondent, that the ensuing is a section of a scries 
of letters, addressed to an intelligent European. They were not written with 
the most remote view to publication; but by the request of several competent 
judges, who have perused them, they have been transmitted to us for publica- 
tion in the Port Folio. The Editor has only to add his approbation of the design 
and execution of an ingenious correspondence, which he recommends very 
strongly both to students of eloquence and to orators. The gentlemen, of the 
bar in particular, will find these letters worthy ofa liberal share of attention. 


EpitTor. 
LETTER I. 

Baltimore, Nov. 19th, 1809. 
ConvERSING a few evening’ since, witha gentleman, whose name 
and character I have frequently mentioned to you: and whose sen- 
timents and opinions will have more weight than my own; he was 
led to take a view of the profession of the law in this country, as 
well as in Great Britain. He observed, and I think very justly, 
that the profession stands much higher here, than it does in that 
country. That, with afew brilliant exceptions, lawyers in England 
were but little in polite society, and little known out of Westmin- 
ster Hall: that the splendid orders of nobility, eclipsed this class of 
men; whereasinthis country, the profession of the law, held de- 

cidedly the first rank. 

These observations agreeing perfectly with my own ideas, led 
me into a train of thought which I shall give you; and in so doing 
shall take occasion to speak of the subject of eloquence, which must 
be the foundation of a lawyer’s reputation, more fully than I have 
heretofore done. I do not deny that the study of the law, in itself, 
imay raise a man’s character to some degree of distinction, with- 
out any great powers of eloquence. [think with your countryman 
Burke, (who was a man of genius, and a philosopher, if ever there 
was one) “that this science does more to quicken and invigorate 
the understanding, than all other sciences put together,”’—that it 
inakes a man quickin attack, ready in defence, full of resources; still 
it is eloquence alone which can give that proud distinction, that raises 
a man, however humble and obscure his birth, at once to an equality 
with the first and highest of his age. This has eyer been the case 
in all free governments; and the more free, and the more de- 
mocratic a government is, in the higher repute will eloquence 
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be held. The histories of Athens, of Rome, of England, and of 
America, are aconvincing proof of this. True, England is nota de- 
mocracy, but it is a free government, and has a mixture of democra- 
cy. Rome likewise was a mixed government; but democracy 
strongly preponderated. Our own, though not a pure democracy, 
like Athens, is eminently free; and posscssing no orders of nobility, 
like Rome or Great Brita‘n, it le:ves the first place for the orator. 
I think there fore, the true ambition of a man of genius, and of a high 
aspiring mind; (which is always accompanied with more or less 
renius, and generally attends it) is to be an orator. It has been 
correctly remarked, that in such a government as ours, oratory is sy- 
nonymous with wealth and fame, and civic honours. This js strictly 
true, and Pericles, Demosthenes the Gracchil, Cesar, Cicero, Cha- 
tham. Bo:n brok Bu .e, Fox, Pitt, Mansfield, Erskine, Grattan, 
our own Hamilton, Ames, Harper, and many others, that might be 
mentioned, are incontro ertible proofs of it. ‘True, in all these ga 
vern ments, we have seen military merit hold a divided empire with 
eloquence ; but even in Rome, where military merit was in the 
rreatest esteem, it can hardly be said to have held more than a di- 
vided empire. Besides, many of their greatest generals, were ac- 
complishe.. orators ; suc. were Scipio, Pompey, and Cesar. Yet 
Cesar himself, notwithstanding his genius, his eloquence, and his 
universal accomplishments ; and though his name is synoymous 
with military greatness, can hardly be said, living or dead, to have 
erected a nobler monument of fame, than Cicero. And who would 
not rather be Demosthenes than Alexander? Pompey, early na- 
med the Great, notwithstanuing he was the first general of his age, 
or that Rome ever saw, with the sole exception of Cesar, has left 
aname less splendidly great, than Cicero. 

You will be convinced from these observations, that I have not 
assigned orators, too high a rank in free governments. But as 
this distinction is a proud and elevated one, it is not easily to be gain- 
ed. Itis placed onan eminence and few can attain it; and those few, 


by much labour, perseverance and the favour of heaven. At pre- 


sent I must drop the subject, but will resume it in a succeeding 
letter. Adieu, 
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LETTER II. 


I this moment received your letters, and have read them over. 
I perceive you have made the same observation, as myself, and al- 
most in the same words, respecting the illustrious men vo. Greece 
and Rome, that many of them were soldiers and orators. These 
were the great models, 


Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


These orators were truly great; for they were philosophers, 
statesmen, and frequently heroes. Even Cicero himself, it has been 
supposed by some ancient historian, would have made a distinguish- 
ed commander if he had devoted less of his time to the forum, and 
more to the court: if for instance, he had accepted Czsar’s invitation 
to accompany him as his lieutenant into Gaul. 

And no one will make me believe, that the mind of Demosthe- 
nes, if it had been properly exercised in deeds of heroic valour, 
would not have made him fight with the same spirit, and ability, 
with which he spoke. For he was not deficent in personal fortitude ; 
as the whole tenor of his life abundantly proves. He had the cou- 
rage of the cabinet, which Burke pronounces much less common, 
than the courage of the field. But much depends upon habit. 

These are the men, you will perceive, that I have selected as 
orators; and to whom I have assigned a station, so elevated, in 
all free governments. It is not the men, who, as Bolingbroke 
somewhere says, can spout out a little gaudy eloquence ona ho- 
liday, and are dry all the rest of the year. To be an orator a man 
must possess a genius strong and comprehensive: and a know- 
ledge little less than universal. Such were all the orators I have 
mentioned; and I think the great defect of those, who aspire te 
be orators in this country, is that they do not begin by laying a 
foundation of deep and extensive erudition. Without this let ne 
man presume to call himself an orator. Cicero has pointed out 
the mode by which he attained his lofty preeminence; and no 
other can be discovered.—There is no royal rule for oratory, any 


more than for geometry, which is proved by this, that no one has 


ewer reached that envied height in any other way. Cicero devoted 
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his days and nights to study; as he was not content to be igno- 
rant of any thing. Demosthenes, retired to a cave, that he might 
pursue his studies without interruption ; but it was not in a cave 
alone that he studied. It is said of him, that through life, he 
would not permit any mechanic, or labourer, to rise before him. 
Chatham laid the foundation of his “ towering and durable great- 
ness,” by devoting those hours, to solitary study, which others 
spend in society and amusement. Burke is another name for 
universal knowledge ;—hence the promptitude with which he 
delivered the most correct and apparently elaborate speeches : 
speeches fraught with science and philosophy, poured forth from 
the stores of a memory, rich with allthatmanever knew. And the 
great Hamilton, to my certain knowledge, pursued even to his last 
years an industry, superior to that of the youth who sttdies for 
fame, or the poet who writes for bread. I might instance many 
other examples; but these are sufficient. Since then they all 
prove, that no one has ever attained the clevation of an orator, 
unless by first laying a broad foundation of science and erudi- 
tion ; we may lay it down as an axiom, that no one can ever at- 
tain it, be his native powers what they may, in any other manner. 
For no men were ever more favoured by Nature than these very 
persons.—Though the man who sets out with the design 
of being an orator, must remember, that “ labouris necessary to 
excellence.’ This must be his motto; and he must not be wea- 
ry nor faint by the way. The object is a noble one, and well 
worthy the pursuit, besides, the pursuit, if prosecuted with ar- 
dour, affords delight and rewards itself. 
I will here drop the curtain and give you a little respite. 
Adieu. 


LETTER IIl. 


The examples which I have cited in my last letter, as well 
as those, which ‘your own reflection will supply, have I trust 
convinced you, the opinion of lord Chesterfield to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that ne man can think oflaying claimto the cha- 
racter of anorator, unless he first lays a foundation of extensive 
and universal learning. Ifthe proof which I have urged, that no 
one ever has attained it, but by this means, were insufficient ; we 
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might be convinced from our own reasoning and reflection, that 
it can be attained in no other way. To form an orator, a man 
must possess from Nature strong, vigorous, and extensive capa- 
cities; and all these improved to the highest possible degree, by 
every species of study and exercise. Hence we see fewer excel 
in oratory than. in any other department, not excepting poetry. 
I think I enumerated to you on a former occasion, the qualifica- 
tions necessary for an orator ; and you will recollect, that they 
embraced almost every thing, that raises one man above another. 
An intimate knowledge of one science alone, will not answer. 
Whoever acquired great celebrity as an advocate, merely by be- 
ing a profound lawyer? Not even Coke himself, who has been 
called the oracle of the law; but I will go still further; a 
knowledge of all the sciences will not alone make an orator ; 
he must to this knowledge unite genius and taste, and a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the full force and beauty of the language 
in which he speaks; that he may have words of every colour, 
and every hue, with which'to clothe his ideas; he must be able 
to melt with softness, or to rouse with boldness and energy ; to 
dilate or compress his thoughts; as best suits his audience, and 
the subject: and it is hardly necessary to add, that he must un- 
derstand the exact meaning and propriety of language. With 
this he must possess a perfect knowledge of human nature ; and 
of the world in which he is called to act: he must be able to dive 
into the inmost recesses of the human heart; and see all its 
workings; to “appal the guilty,’ 
convince, to persuade and to inflame. His mind must likewise 


> 


and animate the supine; to 


be stored with facts, images and sentiments. Hence you see the 
necessity of historical and metaphysical knowledge ; of a familiar 
acquaintance with poetry and moral philosophy. To control the 
sentiments and minds of men, he must really possess more know- 
ledge and illumination than others ; that he may appear with that 
dignity and elevation of character, which superior and extensive 
knowledge alone can give. When Chatham arose, his very ap- 
pearance awed his hearers into respect and veneration; he seem- 
ed the tutelar angel of his country. This appearance, a face 
illuminated withsuperior intelligence alone could give. It was not 
because nature had formed him of a loftier stature than others ; 
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but because the God of Nature had breathed into it a soul of a su- 
periororder, which ne had improved by study and exercise, by an 
intimate acquaintance, with the great masters of every age. Of 
the personal advantages, strictly speaking, I shall say nothing ; 
enough and more than enough, is attributed to them. An orator 
must without doubt have no particular impediment of speech ; and 
he must certainly possess a voice that can be heard. But I think 
the principal requisites for an orator, are to be found in the mind. 
It is not what the ladies would call a fine voice, a fine figure, and a 
beautiful elocution, that makes an orator; neither Fox nor Grattan 
possessed either of these advantages ; but it is that soul, which like 
the sun of heaven, enlightens whatever it darts its rays upon. 


{ must at present drop the subject but shall resume it again. 
Farewell. 





LETTER IV. 


Perhaps by this time you may be ready to say, if all these quali- 
fications and acquirements are necessary for an orator, it is hardly 
worth any man’s while to think of attaining this character ; or if he 
could, it would not, considering the shortness of life, compensate 
him for his labour. This is a mistake. Eminence, it is true, is 
only to be gained by labour ; but in this labour itself, there is a 
pleasure ; and one of the highest pleasures that the human mind 
can enjoy, the delight of progressive knowledge and improvement. 
So that the journey towards this envied height; though in some 
places steep and laborious, is strewed with flowers, and full of en- 
chanting prospects. Nor are the pleasures arising from the pos- 
session of eloquence, like most other pleasures, short and transitory. 
They are not confined toa single day, much less to the time ac- 
tually occupied in public speaking. 

It attends the possessor through life ; he has occasion hourly to 
employ it, in his intercourse with the world, and with his friends.— 
What pleasure can equal that: felt by Ulysses, when the charm 
of his eloquence rapt his hearers in ecstasy ; when they hung upon 
his lips, and desired him to relate the same story again, and again, 
that they might be fascinated with the music of his eloquence ? But 
you will say this is all fable and fiction. Beit so. But let me in- 
stance Cicero, whom we know from his most familiar and unstudi- 
ed letters, carried constantly about with him, that enchanting elo- 
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quence, which drew thousands to the forum, and the capitol. Or 
to come to more modern times, I might mention Bolingbroke and 
Burke, as well as my countryman Ames, whom we are told by those 
that were intimate with them, could converse all day with the same 
beauty and. eloquence of language, and the same illumination of 
mind, with which they wrote. Is not this worth possessing ? and 
worth ail the labour necessary to possess it? Is not the society of 
such men, a constant feast? and must they not feel some portion 
of that pleasure, which they diffuse? or to say the least, what other 
acquisition can equal it? Is it wealth or office ? or power? or even 
military glory, purchased by the blood and the tears of thousands, 
by the anguish of the widow, and the cries of the orphan; whom 
they have rendered desolate and wretched? But rising from the 
still scenes of tranquil and social life, let us view the orator on 
some great occasion; where the life of a fellow creature, the hap- 
piness of a family, the welfare of society, or perhaps the existence 
of anation depend on his exertions. See Cicero pleading for Mi- 
lo, or for his friend and preceptor the poet Archias. See Caius 
Gracchus, addressing the assembled majesty of Rome, and with a 
torrent of ardent, glowing, and impetuous eloquence carrying the 
multitude along with him; and inflaming them to fury and madness. 
Or to cite cases where the motive, and the consequences were less 
questionable, than that of either of the Gracchii ; view Demosthe- 
nes, haranguing the Athenians ;—urging every argument, and 
every motive ; appealing to every passion and every feeling ; pride, 
indignation, the memory of their illustrious ancestors, their own ho- 
nourand safety ; torouse themto a sense of their impending danger ! 
Or Cicero calling upon the Roman fathers, to view the hidden trea- 
son, the flames that were preparing for their houses, their temples, 
and their ancient city ; the daggers of Cataline and Cethegus, that 
were sharpening for their bosoms; or to cite an example not less 
illustrious, see Burke ia the sacred frenzy of prophecy and inspira- 
tion, with an awful warning voice, denouncing the dangers impend- 
ing over Christendom, and the civilized world ;—and the sure de- 
struction awaiting princesand monarchs, whoinstead of leaguing in 
a common cause, could “ find no allies but in regicides, robbers, and 
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murderers ! And 


 Yook then abroad through Nature through the range, 
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“ Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres; 
‘¢ Wheeling, unshaken through the void immense, 


And say, 


“‘ does this capacious scene, 
With half that kindling majesty dilate,” 
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Thy strong conception 


LETTER V. 


It is observed by Gibbon, in his Decline of the Roman Empire, 
speaking of the age of Constantine, I think, who conferred high 
military commands upon mere barbarians; men illiterate and inca- 
pable of exercising civil offices, that by the irreconcileable separa- 
tion of talents, as well as professions, the powers of the human 
mind were contracted ; whereas the accomplished citizens of the 
Greek and Roman republics, whose characters could adapt them- 
selves to the bar, the senate, the camp, and the schools, had learned 
to write, to speak, and to act, with the same spirit and equal abilities. 

The history of those illustrious commonwealths, and the history 
of the human mind, fuliy corroborates this remark: for it is not con- 
fined to Pericles, to Xenophen, and to Cesar; but is equally illus- 
trated and equally confirmed by Frederick the Great of Prussia, and 
even by the emperor, Napoleon, who, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, is a statesman and an orator, as well as a soldier. Nay, 
if it would not be thought national partiality, I would mention some 
of our own worthies, and place them in competition with the far- 
famed Grecks and Romans. I would mention our Washington 
and Hamilton, and several others, who have been equally distinguish- 
ed in whatever they turned their attention to, whether to the bar, 
the senate, or the carmp; and who have proved themselves capable 
of speaking, of writing, and acting with the same spirit and equal 
abilities. This I think sufficiently refutes those contracted pe- 
dants, who have thought that a man to be eminent must direct his 
attention and confiie his mind to one subject. My ideas on the con- 
trary are, that in order to exercise and improve all the faculties, and 
to give the mind ali the amplitude and enlargement of which it is 
capable, it should be directed to almost every subject of human skill 
and science. It is this which raises, and elevates, and dignifies the 
human chara er: iy was this wiics. cicting ished Julius Cesar and 


Cicero from other men who are called great. The one was not 
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merely a soldier, nor the other merely an advocate. I mention those 

men whose characters are settled in history, in preference to some 
who may perhaps be nearly their equals, but concerning whom there 
may be a diversity of opinion ; though I will frankly confess to you 
that I know no man since his time, “take him for all in all,” that I can 
place in competition with the former, nor hardly with the latter, if 
he had devoted mcre of his attention to the camp, and become, 
what I have no doubt he was capable of being, an accomplished ge- 
neral. «But the discussion of this subject will lead me too far from 
my object, which is to prove what in modern times has been contro- 
verted, that no man can pretend to the highest eminence as an ora- 
tor, unless by laying a foundation of extensive and universal know- 
ledge; since it requires the highest improvement of the human 
faculties. I think a contrary opinion and practice tends to the cor- 
ruption and degeneracy of eloquence. [or I find in ancient times, 
both in Greece and Rome, that when orators, instead of “ climbing 
up to the vantage ground,” by making themselves masters of these 

extensive arguments, contented themselves with being merely rhe- 
toricians, oratory rapidly declined, and lost that manliness and dig- 
nity which it had possessed. I recollect, in an admirable dialogue 
upon oratory, which is ascribed, I think, to Tacitus; this is the cause 
which is assigned for the great degeneracy of true eloquence ; that 
the orators of his time, instead of aspiring to deep and universal 
learning, were content to adorn, and embellish, and beautify their 
speeches with all the gaudy colours and flowers of poetry; so that, 
as he says, “ they were equally adapted for the warbler’s throat, or 
the dancer’s heels.” This glitter and decoration of language is 
much easier obtained than the qualifications of which I have spo- 
ken; and it will tickle the ears of those who are more delighted 
with sound than with sense. I confess, when he was describing 
the orators of his time, I could not help thinking that he was des- 
cribing your countryman Curran, and his herd of imitators. Since I 
have mentioned the name of this advocate, who is held up by some 

of our men of taste on both sides of the water, as the most 
perfect model of finished eloquence; and as throwing Cicero, De- 
mosthenes, and indeed all antiquity in the shade; let me give you 
my sentiments of him. He certainly possesses great excellencies; 

a style, and language glowing, ardent, and frequently impressive: 
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an imagination rich to profusion; he knows how to delight the hear- 
er and to melt him with pity: and he also possesses in an eminent 
degree what is ascribed to Seneca, who is accused as the first cor- 
rupter of Roman eloquence, agreeadle faults. He takes more pains 
to delight the hearer, and to fill him with admiration of the orator, 








than to convince, to persuade, and to instruct. He is too poetic, too 
ernamental, and makes too great a display of language; hence his 
arguments are lost in a redundancy of tropes, figures and flowers. 
Conipare his celebrated speeches with the orations of Demosthenes, 
‘which are justly pronounced by Hume, those human productions 


which of all others approach nearest to perfection. Whata con- 


trast!—one “ speaks no more than just the thing he ought,” he 
never permits you for a moment to lose sight of his object; his 
orations are a torrent of close, energetic, and connected argument. 
The other has a most wonderful display of all the beauties of lan- 
ruage, and poetic imagery; his arguments are so spread out, dilated, 
and disconnected, that they lose more than half their force; indeed 
they are almost forgotten amidst our admiration of the fertility of 
his fancy, and the splendour of his decorations. In defending a man 
accused of a seditious libel, he breaks out into a most beautiful and 
poetic panegyric upon Scotland, and the genius of its inhabitants: 
now all this is very fine, but what has it to do with the guilt or in- 
nocence of Hamilton Rowan? Besides, his speeches bear evident 
marks of being written and polished with care and labour; whereas 
the orations of Demosthenes appear like the natural manner of an 
unstudied speaker; perfectly acquainted, and deeply impressed with 
the importance of his subject, and only anxious to convince and per- 


suade others. If he actually wrote his speeches and committed 


them to memory, which I very much question, he pursued the na- 
tural manner of an unstudied speaker ; unstudied, I mean, as to the 
dress and manner; not as to the sentiments and matter. There is 
a force, and streigth, and animation in the eloquence which flows 
from the feelings excited by the occasion, which cannot be acquired 
Ifa man’s object is, like Curran’s, to dazzle and de- 


in the closet. 
light by the beauty of his language, the harmony of his periods, and 
the splendour of his imagery, he must form his speeches in his 
closet: but¥if his object is, like Demosthenes or Chatham, to con- 
Viiice, to instruct, and to persuade, he must acquire that perfect 
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knowledge of his subject, and that extent of information and habi- 
tual eloquence, which will enable him to speak from the feelings 
of the moment. It is then that he rivets the attention of his hearers, 
that he warms and animates them, and hurries them along with 
him, with that strong conviction which he himself feels. At least 
such are my ideas of eloquence, whether I am correct or not I 
leave you to judge, and will for that purpose afford you a little time 


for reflection. 
Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 


Before I close this subject, I think it proper to offer some 
ideas respecting the mode of education and study necessary te 
be pursued to form an orator, such as I have endeavoured te 
describe. And this education, I think, ought to be begun in the 
cradle. The first and earliest impressions that are made upon 
the human mind are of infinite force and effect; and do not en- 
tirely lose their operation through life. As it is remarked by 
one of the wisest of the ancients, that “ yarn always retains 
something of the hue first given to it, however afterwards the 
colour may be attempted to be changed.’’ Or, as Pope more 
poetically expresses the same idea, “ just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inchined.” The infant mind takes an early colour and di- 
rection; and if it first imbibes low, absurd, and ridiculous ideas, 
and low grovelling language, such as are generally acquired 
from servants and nurses, and perhaps even from some parents, 
it will be very difficult ever after to eradicate these impres- 
sions; and in their place to plant elevated thoughts and con- 
ceptions, and a correspondent style. 

Something of the original lowness and vulgarity will still 
eling to them through life; as the transformed princess who was 
once a Cat, still retained her eagerness after mice. This shows 
the great importance, not only that mothers should educate 
their infant children, instead of trusting the early direction of 
their minds to the refuse of our kind; but that those mothers 


should possess elevated minds and polished manners, and lan-— 


guage; and early imbue the infant soul with just, noble, and 
ejerated conceptions. The captivating and impressive elo- 
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quence of the Gracchii is imputed by the ancient historians, those 
profound masters of human-nature, to their excellent mother 
Cornelia, who early instilled into their ntinds, good sense, taste, 
and eloquence; and those lofty and aspiring sentiments, which 
raised them in early youth to the most conspicuous and distin- 
guished rank among the masters of human kind. No wonder, 
exclaims some one of them, that the Gracchii were such captivating 
orators, when they had such a mother! And to go still higher, 
the astonishing greatness of Julius Cesar, and the early matu- 
rity of Augustus, are attributed to the early formation and im- 
provement of their minds, by-their mothers Aurelia and Atia. Do 
I then ascribe too much to the province of the mother ? Is not the 
observation universal, that children, cven sons, are more likely to 
take the cast of their characters from the mother than the father. 
Hence so few great men have sons to support the credit of their 
names. You wil! perceive, from what I have said, that I would 
have the young pupil who is to be the future orator, most care- 
fully kept from low company, and from contracting low and vul- 
gar thoughts, manners, and language. On the contrary, as the 
mind unfolds itself, it should be imbued with good sense, cor- 
rect knowledge, and a just manner of expression. Next to 
society, those books, and those only should be read that were 
written by men of taste, genius and eloquence. This might 
easily be done. There is no necessity to resort for information 
or amusement, to paltry or indifferent productions, in any period 
of life, least of all in youth, when all the world of genius, taste, 
science, and knowledge is before them. The finished models 
of elegance should be put into their hands, and they should be 
taught to give anarrative of what they read, in the most concise, 
elegant, and energetic manner; with a due attention to order 
and method; and likewise to express their opinions upon parti- 
cular facts in history, characters, and points of morality. Thus 
they might by degrees be led into a habit of argumentation, and 
acquire the ability of supporting their opinions when attacked, 
with good sense and force of reasoning, as well as force of elo- 
quence. In this way, we are told, the younger Pitt was formed to 
that prematurity of eloquence, talents, and strength of argument 
which astonished the world. By this means eloquence, and that 
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formed upon the purest models, will become habitual ; he will 
carry constantly about with him a ready fund of knowledge well 
digested, and of ready and extempore eloquence for all occa- 
sions, which is so infinitely superior to the dull formality of writ- 
ten harangues, that are taught in our modern colleges; and 
those habits of debating upon fictitious and 
which have no existence in life, as we are told was practised in 





those ancient schools, which corrupted eloquence, and is too 
much so in our modern universities. A practice of investigat- 
ing and discussing the merits of the different characters with 
which history makes us acquainted, will improve the judgment 
and lead him into an early knowledge of human nature. I think 
one of the first studies with which the mind should be imbued is 
history, or those enchanting narratives of facts which have been 
treasured up by some of the wisest and best of men, for the de- 
light and instruction of the world to the remotest ages. There 
is every thing to captivate the inquisitive and youthful mind, 
novelty, variety, and grandeur. Well do I recollect with what 
ardour and even enthusiasm, at the age of twelve, and even be- 
fore, I read those wonderful tales of other times; with what a 
swell of rapture I pursued the story of those ancient and mighty 
nations who have long been swept from the face of the earth, and 
whose illustrious achievements and magnificent splendours live 
only in history ; of the Assyrians, the Medes and Persians, the 
Egyptians, the Carthagenians, and above all the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; and with what a deep and lively interest I learned the 
story of our mother country, and of our own, when I have 
rose at midnight to pursue the narrative which I was reluctantly 
compelled by parental authority to break off the preceding even- 
ing. But to leave this digression into which I was inadvertent- 
ly betrayed, let me resume the plan. As he advances in life his 
taste should be formed and established by a familiar acquaint- 
ance with those finished models of antiquity, which he should 
study, translate, and transfuse the spirit into his own writings, 
and his own soul. This will give an elevation of thought and an 
eloquence of language, pure, classical and refined ; and insensi- 
bly form the mind “ to great and noble deeds.”” When the taste 
and judgment are well formed upon the correct models of anti- 
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quity, the mind may be embellished by reading the fine writers 
in our own language, such as Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, and 
their cotemporaries, and Burke and Johnson, and the poets, ora- 
tors, and philosophers, pointing out the particular excellencies 
and the defects of each ; observing likewise their distinct charac- 
ters, and in what they excel or fall below each other. He should 
then early habituate himself to public and extempore speaking. 
By this plan of education, a slight outline of which I have drawn, 
¥ think he could not fail with great native talents to attain oratory 
of the first order; and even with talents but a little above medio- 
crity, of rising to respectability. Of the ordinary and lower class of 
minds I need say nothing, as they ought never to attempt it, and 
nothing but the blind partiality of parental fondness, or want of dis- 


<ernment will ever permit the attempt. 


Adieu. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A RIDE TO NIAGARA. 
(Continued from page 171.) 
I wave already observed that I met with no limestone on or 


immediately near to any part of the Genesee river. The falls 
furnish none. I examined the underpinning of Hartford’s mill, 
and the stone of his mill race. Itis a hard, blue, siliceous grit< 
or rather the texture is minutely splintery. I heard that the ra- 
pids ran over limestone, but I saw no trace of it. They say that 
Jead ore in small pieces is found all along the bed of the river 
from the head of the rapids to the fas. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood suspected there was silver, but none has been found; 
although a right or patent for digging it in the Genesee river 
has been applied for by some person there more sanguine thap 


the rest. 
4. Fo Latta’s at the mouth of Genesee. WhenI was here 


before in 1796, there was only one house or cabin. There 1s now 
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another building of the same@lescription where Latta lives: A 
frame building is also putting up by a captain Eadus. 

This is a port of entry and collection for the United States.— 
Latta was the collector here for two or three years, but lately he 


has been displaced and is of course very angry at the administra- 
tion. From his conversation I collected that there are about 
fifteen vessels, partly open boats and partly schooners, employed 
in the transportation of American produce along lakes Ontario 
and Erie, principally salt from Oswego. These craft are from 
twenty-five to seventy tons. They take up at Oswego about 
15000 barrels of salt annually (five bushels of 56 Ibs. to the bu- 
shel) for the consumption of the American settlements on the 
south shores of the lakes. They export likewise flour, pork, 
and whiskey to the American forts of Niagara and Detroit.— 
But the principal trade is with Kingston on the British side 
of the lake, to which they can run in about sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours. In the year 1806 about 30,000 dollars worth 
of produce’ came down the Genesee river: in 1807 about 
¥ 70,000 worth; and in 1808 notwithstanding the embargo, at 
least $ 100,000 worth of wheat, pork, whiskey, and potash was 
sent off from the mouth of the Genesee, and Gerundagut, chiefly 
to Kingston. As soon as the intercourse is opened, the Genesee 
river and Gerundagut will supply at least $ 200,000 worth of ex- 
ports annually, and this of course will be on the continual in- 
crease. Two large boats are now constantly employed in the 
trade from the mouth of Genesee. There is as yet no Store there ; 
nor indeed do they seem much in want of one, considering the 
paucity of inhabitants. Zhe future market for the whole western 
district of Newyork will be Kingston. The British do not em- 
ploy so many craft on the lakes as the Americans, but the amount 
of tonnage is ahout equal. The United States have a twenty gun 
vessel completely equipped, called the Jefferson; it lies at 
Oswego. Carriage of goods from Montreal to Erie on the Bn- 
tish side, two dollars per cwt. Salt at the mouth of Genesce three 
dollars per barrel of five bushels, 56lbs. to the bushel. 
29, Saturday May 20th. Returned from the mouth of tlte 
Genesee to the widow Berry’s tavern. 
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10. Sunday 21. To Chenesee or Big Tree. Colonel W. 
Wadsworth who is unmarried, lives with his brother, Mr. James 
Wadsworth. The former is the farmer, the latter attends to the 
estate generally, and to his agency for part of governor Hornby’s 
property. The particulars of this noble farm are briefly as fol- 
lows:—The house (a double house of five windows in front, with 
good sized rooms) is placed on an eminence at the farther end 
of the village of Cheneseo which contains about a dozen other 
houses. There is a gentle descent of cleared land in front of the 
house for about three quarters of a mile to the edge of the flats. 
The flats are a mile and a quarter across. Of these, full in view 
from the windows of the house, colonel Wadsworth and his bro- 
ther own 1700 acres, all cleared and laid down in timothy and 
clover. Beside these 1700 acres of flats, they have three or four 
hundred acres of cleared upland in front and around the house. 

They grow no grain but for the immediate consumption of the 
family; converting the whole of their land as far as possible into 
a grazing farm. Their present stock is twelve hundred sheep, 
with between six and seven hundred lambs; of these lambs sixty- 
eight are half blood Merinos, and two hundred half bred Bake- 
well’s. They purchased a full blooded Merino ram from chan- 
cellor Livingston, from the ram presented to him by M. Chap- 
tal out of the emperor’s flock at Rambouillet. To this ram they 
put seventy-six ewes. They have besides, about half a dozen 
rams and ewes of the half breed, and as.many of Bakewell’s breed. 
They are much in want of the large, long-wooled Lincolnshire 
ram, on account of the quantity of wool given by that breed. No 
doubt the flats of the Genesee would support this species of 
sheep as well as the fens of Lincolnshire; and blankets are as 
necessary as superfine cloth or good wool hats; but I cannot 
help thinking, the quality of merino wool, is of more conse- 
quence than the quantity of Lincolnshire. Nor is the merino 
breed deficient in quantity when well kept, whichis very necessa- 
ry during the winter. A half blooded merino ram purchased by 
Joseph Priestley, esquire, of Doctor Logan, gave 114 Ib. of 
excellent wool, unwashed.* Stockings made of this wool, I can 





- * In Spain however the merino wool is so greasy that by the time it is tho- 
roughly cleansed, it will lose 35 per cent. and upwards, 16 ann. agr. 225. 
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as easily distinguish from the best Germantown, by handling 
them, as I can distinguish silk velvet from cotton velvet. I 
should have no doubt of such land as I have been describing, 
being understocked at two sheep per acre. Beside these sheep, 
Messrs. Wadsworth keep on the same farm two hundred mules. 
The mules they import young from Connecticut, improve them 
here, and send them when full grown to the southern states, 
where they fetch from sixty to one hundred and twenty dollars 
a piece. 

They have also here astud of forty horses: but they do not find 
ready sale for this kind of stock. They mean gradually to occupy 
the whole of their land as a sheep and dairy farm. 

On this tract they have three dairies, let out on shares. They 
furnish each tenant with a house and buildings and with forty 
cows. The tenant takes care of the buildings, cuts the grass 
for hay, and retains half the butter and cheese. The other half 
goes to the landlords who also retain all the calves, whichare al- 
lowed to suck two months. They had when I was there about 
two ton of cheese yet on hand out of their share of the dairy, but 
it was of middling quality. In this country, cheese must be ma- 
naged somewhat different from the English practice. If it be 
made wholly of unskimmed milk, it will be ripe in half the time 
here that it will in England. It is also apt to crack and become 
rotten. But if a pressure, more gradual, longer continued, and 
more heavy than usual, be applied, cheese may be thus made 
equal to any produced in England. I wonder the Schapzgar 
cheese so much in use in our cities, is not made at home. The 
colour and the flavour is certainly given by the common trefoil 
melilot (melilotus commonis officinatis) a plentiful and unplea- 
sant weed in England. 

This is all the stock these gentlemen have on the heme farm. 
Lower down on the Genesee river below the bridge, under the 
care of Tamplin as I observed before they have about two hun- 
dred and thirty head of horned cattle. These with the produce 
of their dairy farm, allowthem very conveniently to sell about 
ene hundred head of horned cattle yearly. They complain of 
want of capital to stock the land fully. There is full sale at half 
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a dollar per pound for all the common wool. Hatters give from 
a dollar to two dollars for merino wool. 

Mr. James Wadsworth has arranged a very well chosen libra- 
ry of about six hundred volumes of the best modern books; 
doubtless the best room in this neat and well furnished house.— 
The establishment in all its parts seems to give a full and a fa- 
vourable picture of that truly respectable character, an active, 
intelligent, industrious gentleman farmer. 

They have no land of their own on the flats for sale. What 
they possess the family mean to retain. Mr. Wadsworth inform- 
ed me, that the flats on Connecticut river, certainly not superior 
to the Genesee flats, (for what land can be superior?) are fre- 
quently let out for hemp* at twenty and thirty dollars an acre for 
the season; and even then they are manured at ten load per acre. 
This may be the case no doubt, but it must arise from that ac- 
curacy of cultivation which can only be exerted on a small scale. 

The adjoining township on the river, above, containing twen- 
ty-five thousand acres was purchased by col. Fitzhugh, col. 
Rochester and Mr. Caryll of Baltimore, from capt. Williamson, 
but it remains yet unimproved. I went to meeting with the fa- 
mily in the afternoon and remained with them that evening. 

10. Monday 22. Returned to Berry’s. N. B. There isa 
circulating library at Hartford: thirty subscribers at five dollars 
originally, and twenty-five cents each annually. The day very 
rainy ; but I got (wet through) as far as 

14. Eccleston’s avery indifferent house. 

10. Tuesday, May 23. To Canandaigua, wet through again: 
my horse very lame. The day cold, windy and rainy. Staid at 
Taylor’s. 





* I wonder hemp is not more cultivated in this country considering how ve- 
ry necessary, and how very profitable a crop it is. Whenever it shall be culti- 
vated as it ought to be, the French process, of boiling it for two hours in a 
close copper vessel, with a small quantity of soft soap in the water, will most 
assuredly be substituted for water rotting, by those who know how to attend 
to their owninterest. The fibres of the bark are held together by a gum resin ;~ 


two ounces of the bark yielded to spirits of wine, forty eight grains of resinous 
extract, and to water 85 grains of gummous exfpact, 
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18. Wednesday 24. To judge Potter’s by the post road 
along the Canandaigua to the Crooked Lake. The road on the 
other side of the Crooked Lake by which I came from Bath to 
Snell’s town, was not a good one: this is a worse. Mrs. Potter 
was so good as to provide me dinner. Old Mr. Potter was stirring 
about, cheerful, and with all his faculties good at the age of 
eighty-six. The house is one of the most respectable in appearance 
both within and without of any I have seen on this journey. Mrs. 
Potter recommended me to Brown’s, four miles off. She told 
me Jemima Wilkinson lived not more than a mile from Brown’s, 
who was generally glad to see strangers. I went to Brown’s, 
one of those uncomfortable half public half private houses, where 
you are received as if it were a great favour done to you— 
Brown himself was not at home at first, but his wife was cold, 
careless, dirty, vulgar and disobliging. I found however good 
hay for my horse. I walked toward Jemima Wilkinson’s, who 
lives at the end of a long descending lane. At the top of the 
lane, I met a woman and inquired civilly where about Jemima 
Wilkinson’s house was. She replied she knew no such person; 
“the friend” lived a little piece below. I went to her house, 
nearly at the foot of a mountain. I[xternally it is a mean look- 
ing frame building; but clean and comfortable within. I 
sent up my name by a miss Willan or Millan, aged about thirty 
or thirty-two, who with her sister six years younger, has long li- 
ved with the “Friend.” They seemed sensible and well behaved. 
In about half an hour the friend herself made her appearance: 
a corpulent woman, masculine featured, her hair (nearly gray) 
combed back, her age fifty-nine, dressed in a kind of minister’s 
gown or cassock of dark coloured jean, neither her tone of voice 
nor manner bespoke much intercourse with the world, and no- 
thing with the polite part of it. I inquired how long she had 
lived there, what was the religious description and extent of 
the society over which she presided, &c. To all this she rea- 
dily answered. She said she had no more connexion with the 
quakers, than with other denominations; her society consisted 
of persons of almost,all persuasions ; that she stood with them in 
the character of universal friend. She had no particular place 
of worship, but generally preached every seventh and every first 
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day at home; occasionally too, but not regularly, at other houses 
of appointed mecting. She had family prayer at home every 
evening, at which, any who chose might attend. She said her 
doctrine was no other than what was contained in the scriptures, 
and she allowed the necessity of being called by the Spirit of God 
from sin to holiness. I suggested that this was the old Calvinis- 
tic doctrine of the 17th article of the church of England, and the 
modern doctrine of the methodists, particularly of the Calvinistic 
denomination: and that it occasioned some doubt whether being 
called or not depended on any goodness of disposition or recti- 
tude of conduct of the man himself. She said these were deep 
subjects which she should be glad to discuss with me by and by; 
but that much harm had been done by atheistical writers such as 
Dr. Priestley and Thomas Paine. I endeavoured to explain 





to her, that Paine was not an atheist but a deist; and that Dr. 
Priestley was a strenuous defender of Christianity, and one of 
that sect of Christians, who were called Socinians or Unitarians ; 
but who rested their faith upon the scriptures according to the 
sense it seemed to bear to them, full as much as she did. She 
pressed me to spend the evening at her house which I declined. 
Her conversation at length became unpleasantly parenetic and 
didactic, abounding with scripture phraseology applied some- 
what at random, and strongly savouring of what seemed to me 
affected mysticism. I rosc, and took my leave. 

Her people are not numerous, but they seem much attached. 
In the year 1794 they bought a township on the Seneca Lake, 
where they made what was called the “Friend’s” setthkement. Much 
of this she claims as her own; though the part of it she claims, as 
well as all bequests made to her, she will not consent to hold or to 
be made under any other denomination of herself, than “The uni- 


39 


versal Friend.” But as some doubts have been lately made, 
whether the law is likely to know any such person, they are now 
made in all cases to the elder miss Willan or Millan, who also. 
transacts her temporal concerns. 

Brown, who was many years at Jaw with her, furnished me 
with some of the above particulars. He says she is an ambi- 
tious, troublesome and litigious, but a good moral woman in al] 


her conduct. She was originally a quaker, born in Connecticut ; 


> 
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but aspiring to more power, and becoming more forward than 
the meeting approved, she pretended at one time to faint, to have 
died, and to have risen again with a commission from God to 
preach as the universal friend of mankind. She is evidently a 
woman of strong features, mental and bodily; fanatically religi- 








ous and ambitious. By no means well read, or well informed, 
or of manners exhibiting either the exterior of politeness, or 
knowledge of the world. On the other hand there is good reason 
io believe that she is sincerely religious ; her moral conduct is 
irreproachable, and she is remarked as being habitually civil and 
hospitable toward strangers. The district over which she pre- 
sides is called Jerusalem ; Snell’s town, or Pen Yang, at the out- 
let of the Crooked Lake, formerly belonged to her community ; 
but that filling up with persons not of her persuasion, she quitted 
that place, as she had done the friend’s settlement near Hopetown 
on the Geneva or Seneca Lake. 

27. Thursday, May 25. From Brown’s to Bath along a 
rough dreary road. } 

7. Friday 26. To judge Falkner’s at Mud Creek. 


12. To Irwin’s the Painted Post. 
4. To Bonham’s near the Canisteo or Canistier. 


8. To judge Linby’s, whose house and farm viewed out of 
his windows, are Big Tree in miniature. 

Much hellebore in the ground, hence to the next stage: after 
that much wild garlic. 

83. Saturday 27. To widow Berry’s on the Tioga. 

19. To Bloss’s at Peters’s camp. Rain. Examined again 
the specimens of his coal and iron ore : but the latter is not rich, 
and the vein of coal is not more as yet than sixteen inches thick. 

103. To Higley’s at the Block House. The road extremely 
wet and difficult. Sunday, May 28th. 

15. To Reynolds’s. Much thunder, lightning and heavy 
rain, attended with a most violent gust of wind, so that I was 
compelied to stay all night. 

13. Monday, 29th May. To Williamsport, whence I set out. 
The wind had thrown down a very great number oftrees. I count- 
ed thirty across the road, within about five miles from Rey- 
nold’s. Twas detained till some of them were cut through. 
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Table of stages from Philadelphia to the Falls of Niagara. 
7 miles miles 
From Philadelphia to Reading 56 Brought forward 351k 
Reading to Sunbury 74 To Mrs. Berry’s at Hartford 12° 
Sunbury to Williamsport 44 ‘To major Smith’s 45 
‘Yo Reynold’s 14 To Marvyin’s 12 
Fo Higley’s at the Block House 15 ‘To Key’s at Batavia 8 
‘Fo Bloss’s at Peters’s camp 10 To Vandeewincer’s 18 
To Jennings’s 9 To Ransom’s 14 
Fo widow Berry’s on Tioga 10 To Landin’s at Buffaloe 8 
"Fo Judge Linby’s 8 To Black Rock 3 
‘Fo Irwin’s the Painted Post 12 To Chippeway 15 
To Dr. Falkner’s Mud Creek 12. To Niagara falls 2 
To Wm. Spring’s at Bath 6 To the Whirlpool 6, 
To Tuples’s 20 Back to the road ly 
To Rice’s at Pen Yang 12 ‘To Queenstown 3h 
To Powell’s at Geneva 15 ‘To Newark on lake Ontario 8 
To Powell’s attheSulph.Springs 121 — 
"Fo Taylor’s at Canandaigua 10° From Philadelphiato Newark 467 
‘lo Gen. Hall’s 12s If the falls of Genesee be taken 
oom in the rout it will add 60 
5511 sn 
" Total 527 


(To be continued.) 


MEMOIRS OF WAY TI-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTER XV. 

The Cape, Island of Hayti, December, 1805, 

MorTIFICATION at their disappointment in this attempt to 
reduce the city of St. Domingo, provoked in the Haytien offi- 
cers and soldiers all the evil passions to which the human breast 
is a habitation. Rage, vengeance and fury seized upon them 
all, and as their prospects of rioting in the blood of the French, 
and their pleasing anticipations of pillage, had both proved 
abortive, they were resolved to display their savage barbarity 
upon the inhabitants and country of the surrounding depart- 
ments. The two armies were directed to return by the routes 
on which they had advanced, and had orders to pursue the line 


of conduct, which is described as having been faithfully execu- 
ted, in the following words translated from the journal of the 
campaign; “ In pursuance of the last instructions of his majesty 
to the different generals, they drove before them the residue of 
the inhabitants, animals and beasts, which could be found in the 
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country, reduced to ashes the towns, villages and houses, car- 
ried devastation with fire and sword, far and wide, and spared 
none but the individuals destined by his majesty to be brought 
away as prisoners.” 

The army of the north under Christophe, upon its march to 
the city, had a severe engagement on the twenty-fifth of Fe- 
bruary at the river of St. lago. The French and Spaniards were 
fortified in a redoubt upon the opposite bank of this river, where 
they were stationed under the impression that they could de- 
fend its passage, and make such effective opposition to the ad- 
vance of the black army, as to discourage and perhaps repulse 





it. This stream, like most of the rivers of the island, is narrow 
and shallow, being easily fordable, except after heavy rains, but 
excessively rapid. As there was no bridge, and the water at 
this time was dangerously high, it was a hazardous underta- 
king, but Christophe made his dispositions for the attempt, and 
was resolved to try it, notwithstanding that his troops would be 
exposed to the constant fire of the enemy. After he had sent a 
Spaniard to demand the surrender of the fortifications, and had 
received a refusal to comply with his demand, he ordered the 
passage of the river to be effected at a quick step, which was 
immediately commenced by the chef de battaillon Jason with 
four battalions, protected by the continual fire of two demi- 
brigades. The attempt succeeded, the passage was forced, and 
after a sanguinary conflict of about one hour, during which the 
defence was made with great obstinacy, the allies were put to the 
rout. Aregiment of cavalry under general Brave intercepted 
their flight to the town of St. Iago, which was not far distant, 
nnd those who were not sufficiently expeditious to escape into 
the woods, which comprised nearly all, were cut into pieces. 
The town was carried and pillaged, and all the white inhabitants, 
except a few who concealed themselves or escaped, were imme- 
diately put to the sword. I have been told by an officer who was 


present at this transaction, that the destruction of the inhabitants 


was not intended by the gencral, but that he found it entirely 


impossible to restrain the impetuous vengeance of his soldiers. 


The number of men engaged upon either side I have not ascer- 
tained, neither the loss of the French and Spantards, which 
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must have been several hundred. That of the negroes is admit- 
ted by their own statement to have been ¢Azrty killed and car- 
ried away by the current, and about s¢xty wounded, but we may 
safely rate it at double. Among the latter was general Brave, 
and three other field officers, but none of them dangerously. 
This signal victory, which expressed in such severe terms, the 
nature of the treatment which might be expected, from a con- 
tinuance of hostilities, completely discouraged the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country from any further resistance, and the 
black army continued its march tothe city without interruption. 

On its return to the Haytien part, the same horrible system 
of destruction, practised by the troops of the emperor, was adopt- 
_ed. All the sugar plantations in the plain of St. Domingo and 
elsewhere upon the route, the towns of Cotuy, Macori, La 
Vega, Porto Plata, Monte Christi, Isabella, Hamina and St. 
Iago with its five cathedrals, together with all the villages, 
houses and plantations, were burnt and completely destroyed. 
Besides the cattle and other animals seized by the army, up- 
wards of twenty-four hundred black and mulatto, men, women 
and children, were driven on before, as prisoners of war. A 
French physician, who was preserved at the sacking of St. Iago, 
on account of his profession, and five Spanish priests also ac- 
companied the army. Christophe arrived at the Cape on the 
9th of April, and thence issued orders to the troops to proceed 
to their respective garrisons. 

The appearance of the troops on their return from the 
siege, has been described by the Americans who were in va- 
rious parts of the island at the time, as a sight truly distressing. 
They arrived principaily in small detachments, leading and dri- 
ving the cattle, horses and mules, and carrying the poultry and 
other articles of spoil, which had fallen into their possession 
by the fortune of war. The sick and wounded were very nu- 
merous, and exhibited to the people a sad spectacle of the 
¢cffects of unsuccessful ambition. Indeed such was the impres- 
sion upon the nation generally, that his majesty thought it 
udvisable in his address to his subjects, to satisfy their minds, 
jest he might be censured for having sacrificed the lives of so 
many individuals, for the mere attainment of his own aspiring 
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views. The disgrace of his defeat, was also in some degree to 
be wiped away, and it must be confessed that he managed the 
affair with the best possible art. He states in the commence- 
ment, that the principal cause of his raising the siege was, that 
“he had received some foreign correspondence, advising him 
of the movements of the different cabinets of Europe, that a 
peace was hourly looked for, and that it was highly probable, 
in a very short time an invasion might be expected from the 
French. He was therefore precautioned to be upon his guard, 
and he thought it behoved him to devote his whole attention to 
the protection and defence of the Haytien department, the seat 
of his empire.” 

He speaks also of the approaching rainy season, which would 
have rendered his return impossible, from the impracticability 
of crossing the rivers, and very justly observed, that if the other 
two French squadrons, of which he received information, as 
being ready to sail from France, should be destined for the 
island, his troops and his territory would be too much exposed, 
if he any longer delayed to return. He mentions with affected 
contempt, the four thousand troops already arrived, (which by 
the by, as mentioned in my last, happened only to be twelve 
hundred) saying, that, “as for them they could have done no- 
thing but retard the siege for a few weeks.” He recommends 
his officers to be upon the watch, expresses himself in the most 
flattering terms, of the conduct of the army during the cam- 
paign, and notices with a very perceptible chagrin, the disap- 
pointment they had experienced, when, just as the town was 
about to fall before their arms, when the besieged were almost 
famished, and entirely destitute of fuel, a French fleet unex- 
pectedly arrived to their succour, and averted the calamity 
which impended over them. He strongly insists, that the object 
of the expedition, was more than half accomplished, since xo~ 
thing was wanting, but the sacking of the town; and in order to 
make some amends for his want of success, he boasts of the 
devastation with fire and sword committed by his troops, in 
the country through which they passed. 

It is stated, that a short time previous to the raising of the 
siege, a detachment of four hundred men, had been Sent some 
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distance into the country to procure provisions, which by that 
time had become scarce in the Haytien camp, and that return- 
ing by a different route from the one pursued by the army in 
their hasty retreat, they appeared before the city, unable to pro- 
tect themselves, and fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom 
they were afterwards delivered up in exchange for other pri- 





soners. 

A friend of mine, an American gentleman, informs me, that 
ene of the officers who was present at the attack of the fort de- 
fended by Wiet, mentioned in my last, stated to him, that that 
unfortunate Frenchman, who is described as a brave and valiant 
soldier, was put to death after his capture by the emperor, in a 
most barbarous manner. It had been stated that Wiet had once 
taken ten negro prisoners, and had severely scourged them, 
upon which it was ordered by his majesty, that he should re- 
ceive in retaliation ten lashes for every one he was supposed to 
have inflicted. The operation was commenced, and continued 
until the brave officer was lashed into pieces, and not an ounce 
of flesh was left upon his bones. 

The wretched beings who were brought into the Haytien 
territory as prisoners of war, were many of them offered for 
sale as slaves. This will appear to you scarcely credible, but 
when I inform you that Dessalines made propositions to several 
Americans, to import s/aves for him from Africa, it will not 
strike you with such astonishment. Such, however, is the fact, 
and the very men who have but even now cast off the yoke of 
slavery from their own necks, are willing to rivet it upon others 
of their own colour. Some were placed as sailors and marines 
on board of the government vessels, but the greatest part were 
set at liberty to provide for themselves by begging. 

The emperor, notwithstanding the proud swelling language 
contained in his address, was so mortified and chagrined at the 
failure of his project, which, but a few weeks before, appeared 
to be “big with the fate of millions,” that he very philosophically 
went into dignified retirement, where he continued for two or 
three weeks, without appearing in public. So savage and en- 
raged was his conduct to those about him, that his officers were 
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fearful of approaching him, and his most intimate friends dared 
scarcely to visit him. 

The sorry result of the St. Domingo campaign soon satisfied 
the mind of his majesty, that it was not in his power to dislodge 
the French effectually from the island, and he therefore thought 
it wise and prudent, as soon as he recovered from the effects 
of his defeat and disappointment, to frame a code of permanent 
laws for the government of that portion of the island, which 
acknowledged ‘ts subjection. 

Since the establishment of the government, there had been 
no constitution, by which the powers and prerogatives of the chief 
magistrate had been defined, or the rights of the citizen decla- 
red. The will of the emperor had been the law of the land, and 
in cases of trivial importance, each general had been a petty 
tyrant in his own department. The interests of the feofile, as in 
all revolutions where the frenzy of democracy is suddenly trans- 
formed into a vile submission to unlimited despotism, had been 
soon forgotten. The amor libertatis which had actuated the 
breast of the slave to rebel against his master, had given place 
to the lust of dominion. Sympathetic feelings, the recollection 
of common sufferings during a tedious revolution, and of the 
equality of rights, had all been extinguished by the love of 
wealth and power. In fine, not a trait which characterised the 
principles of the leaders of the revolution during its infancy 
and progress, now any where existed, and many of the cultiva- 
tors, soldiers, and citizens, regretted the day which gave birth 
to the unhappy rebellion. 

On the twentieth of May “the Constitution of Hayti,” re- 
ceived its official sanction, and was soon afterwards presented 
to the people, supported by the signatures of twenty-two gene- 
rals, which I believe was the number of officers of that rank, 
then. in the empire. The preamble sets forth that these chiefs 
had been “ legally constituted by the feofle of Hayti, faithful 
organs and interpreters of their will, in the presence of the Su- 
preme Being, before whom all mankind are equal.” This, as you 
may see, was intended to support the appearance of a represen- 
tative convention, when in reality these men had either elected 
themselves, or had been appointed by the emperor. 
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This constitution was the product of the labour of several 
months, and no doubt comprised all the wisdom and political 
knowledge, which could be collected in the realm. It is an ex- 
cellent piece of workmanship, replete with good sense, and had 
its framers adhered as strictly to its letter and injunctions, as 
they should have done, and had the people possessed sufficient 
virtue to have conducted themselves in conformity with its 
spirit, Hayti had been rendered as prosperous and happy, as it 
was under the government of the unfortunate Touissaint. 

By this instrument the form of the government was declared 
to be imperial: Jacques Dessalines was confirmed as emperor— 





and every public act was directed to be made in the name of 
“The Emperor I, of Hayti, and commander in chief of the 
army, by the grace of God and the constitutional law of the 
state.” The title of majesty was conferred upon him, as well 
as upon his “ august spouse,” and their persons were declared 
to be sacred and inviolable. The crown was stated to be elective 
and not hereditary, but the emperor had the right to “ designate 
the person who was to be his successor, either before or after 
his death.” He was invested with the right of making peace 
and war, and of appointing the principal officers of the empire, 
and although many other important branches of power were 
allowed him, his prerogatives in some cases were circumscri- 
bed. He was prohibited “ under any pretext whatever, from at- 
taching to his person, any particular or privileged body, whe- 
ther as guards of honour, or under any other denomination,” and 
of consequence was deprived of the advantage, which his éro- 
ther emperor enjoys of manufacturing at his pleasure, members 
of the grand legion of honour. 

The island was stated to be divided into six military depart- 
ments, two of the north, two of the west, and two of the south, 
and each to be under the command of a general of division. 

The generals of division and brigade, were to compose the 
council of state. There was to be a secretary of state, a minister 
of finances to regulate the affairs of the interior, and a minister 
of war, those of the marine. 

All distinction of colour was declared to have ceased, and 
“the Haytiens were thenceforward only to be known by the 
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general appellation of d/acks,”’ which term would also comprise 
some Germans and Polanders in the army, and a number of 
white women, who had been naturalized by government. 

The system of settling disputes by arbitration, was declared 
to be legal. Justices of the peace were to be established in 
every commune, who were to have cognizance of all suits under 
one hundred dollars. From these an appeal could be made to 
the tribunal of the district, which was to be established in each 
military department, with jurisdiction over civil affairs only. 
Freedom of religion was to be tolerated. Every citizen was to 
learn some mechanic art. Public schools were to be supported. 
Marriage was declared to be a contract purely civil, and di- 
vorces were lawful. Condemnation to corporeal or disgraceful 
punishment, destroyed the quality of citizen, bankruptcies and 
failures suspended it. * 

Great professions were made to encourage and protect com- 
merce, and the most flattering promises were held out to neu- 
tral and friendly nations, to induce them to visit the island. 

Five national festivals for celebrating independence, the birth- 
days of the emperor and his spouse, that of the constitution and 
agriculture, were established, not however without some diff- 
culty in ascertaining the precise time when the second and 
third celebrations should take piace, for nobody knew when 
their majesties were born. They were however fixed upon the 
twenty-fifth of July for the former, and the twelfth of August for 
the latter. Any other days would perhaps have answered as 
well, and possibly in the selection of a day in d4ugus¢ for the 
birth-day of the empress, a compliment might have been intend- 
ed for her august majesty. 

It appears from an article of the constitution, that it was in- 
tended to establish a mint and issue a coin, no doubt with the 
head of the emperor, but this scheme has never been carried 
into operation. The national flag which had been d/uwe and red, 
was intended to have been altered to d/ack and red, but it has 


not been done, and the colours continue as they were at the 
establishment of the government. Dessalines, after the adop- 
tion of the blue and red, which were two of the colours that 
belong to the French flag, once observed, that “as he had stricks 
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en out the white from the French flag, so would he strike off 
the whites from the island.” 

The concluding article of the constitution, is in the follow- 
ing words: “ At the first firing of the alarm gun, the cities will 
disappear and the nation rise,” alluding to the resolution, upon 
the approach of an invading army, to conflagrate the towns and 
to retire into the mountains. 

On the twenty-sixth of May a penal code for the government 
of the army was drawn up, and soon afterwards promulgated. 
Its regulations are excessively severe, declaring the punishment 
of death for almost every species of crime or misconduct. The 
only article which relates to a foreigner, is one which states, 
that “any stranger, who shall be seized, taking plans of camps, 
quarters, cantonments, fortifications, arsenals, magazines, manu- 
factories, canals, rivers, and generally of whatever appertains 
to the defence or preservation of the territory and its commu- 
nications, shall be considered a spy, and suffer death.” Thus 
you see how careful it is necessary for one to be, in his obser- 
vations in this country, lest he may be suspected of hostile in- 


tentions, and thereby forfeit his life. 
R. 


LIBERAL OPINIONS. 


I am sometimes lost in astonishment and concern that any 
man can voluntarily adopt the profession of arms; a profession so 
repugnant to common sense and common humanity; so slavish 
in its principle and practice, and whose services are so ill requi- 
ted. It is too much the fashion among writers, who wish well 
to their country and to the cause of liberty to inveigh not only 
against the profession, but the professors, not only against a sol- 
diery, but soldiers. I am anxious not to be suspected of this in- 
fention. I am seriously of opinion that in England at least where 
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the army isnot formed by tyrannical compulsion, but, for the most 
part, by volunteerenlistment, the soldiersare the flower ofthe nation 
not merely in form of body, but in qualitiesofmind. The youngmen, 
who enter into the army, are obviously tempted to prefer the se- 
ducing occupations of a military life, in consequence of posses- 
sing naturally a greater flow of animal spirits, a greater portion 
of courage, a more ardent desire of distinction, and superior ac- 
tivity of disposition to their neighbours. They have all the quali- 
ties that we expect to find in young men, in a superior degree to 
the youth of theiz own standing; and are, for the same reason, 
more inattentive to their interest and to their morals. Unlucki- 
ly for them, the instant they become soldiers they ¢Aink no more. 
They are taught to become machines in the hands of their offi- 
cers, and to pay the most servile and implicit obedience to the 
commands of their superiors. Thus are the mental faculties be- 
numbed, and every good quality of the man is sunk in the ma- 
chine. Were not this the case, were it not that thought and re- 
flection are either totally laid aside, or sedulously suppressed, 
how can we account for a man becoming a soldier? For, in the 
eye of reason and reflection, what is a soldier? A person who pro- 
fesses to renounce all free agency, to have no will of his own, and 
to submit himself body and mind to the will of another, whose 
particular trade it is to hold himself in readiness to put his fellow 
creature to death, whether friend or enemy, citizen or foreigner, 
at the command of another, without inquiring into the reason or 
propriety of the command; (for the professional creed, the sum 
and substance of a soldier’s duty is implicit obedience ; it is his bu- 
siness to act, and he permits his commander to think for him,) 
who is contented to abjure all family comfort and domestic soci- 
ety, who gives up the character ofa citizen for the more honoura- 
ble title, as he is taught to deem it, of his sovereign’s servant, 
who in his duty to his commander sinks all concern for his duty to 
his country, being denied the right of investigating the proprie- 
ty of the orders he receives—who, on his entrance into this vo- 


luntary state of permanent servitude renounces the boast and 
pride of an Englishman, the trial by jury, and submits to the 
judgment, not of his equals who could feel for his situation, when 
accused, but of his superiors, who decide too frequently on offen- 
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ces which they never can experience the temptation to commit. 
The punishments of a soldier are severe and degrading; his du- 
ties servilely obedient ; and, to crown the whole, his wages far too 
small for comfortable subsistence, and below the common ave- 
rage of an industrious day labourer. Thus renouncing his duties 
as a man and his rights as an Englishman, thus living in a perpe- 
tual state of mental degradation, always ill paid in proportion to 
his labour, and frequently ill provided when his daily task isover— 
cajoled with the title of gentleman, that his vanity may be made 
subservient to the interest of his employer, and flogged like a 
slave, when he deserts from a profession which no man of spirit 
and reflection can approve, he lives uncomfortable to himself and 
unprofitably to the community, a character hardly to be blamed 
but much to be pitied. I have no doubt whatever but the time 
approaches when the nations of Europe will see their true inte- 
rest in the mild system of peace on earth and good will towards 
men; and that a soldier will be alike unnecessary and unknown. 
Till that time comes it is much to be wished that the situation of 
the military should be made less degrading and more comforta- 
ble. That they should be better paid and better fed and better 
taught; that they should be permitted to know that a soldier 
ought to be acitizen, and that although the perpetual servitude 
of one man to another man is degrading to the human character, 
the servitude of a citizen to his country is of all employments the 
most honourable, and of all duties the most sacred. 

THAT standing armies are dangerous to the safety of every 
state where they are maintained, is indubitable from all the facts 
relating to them in ancient and modern history. Pisistratus at 
Athens, Tyndaridas at Syracuse, Matho and Spendius at Carthage 
thus embroiled or enslaved their country. At Rome the-army was 
the alternate instrument of ambition to Marius and Sylla and to 
Cesar and Pompey. Augustus took care to be appointed govern- 
or of all the provinces, where armies were appointed for fear of 
insurrections. ‘Throughout the remaining history of the Roman 
state, both in the east and the west, we find the empire incessant- 
ly deluged in blood, by means of the army and pretorian guards, 
who set up and dethroned whom they pleased. Let an inquirer 
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return to modern history and peruse the wars of the Florentines 
with the German disbanded army; the depredations of the Spa- 
niards.in the Low Countries, the means by which Gustavus former- 
ly and the late king of Sweden, in 1772, enslaved that country; 
by which the French have been held in civil bondage from the 
time of Charles VII. to Lewis XIV; to say nothing of the mo- 
dern pretorian guards, the janizaries of the Turkish empire, 
and he will have no doubts on the subject: if he should have any 
let him peruse the history of England, where he will sometimes 
see a systematic design on the part of monarchs and ministers to 
maintain an unnecessary army in time of peace, as a means of 
supporting their power, providing for their dependants, and crush- 
ing the people. 


Tue most exccrable violation of the plainest dictates of natu- 
ral affection, of justice and humanity,is the daw of frimogentture. 
A law by which the ties of domestic union are broken, and every 
child but the first born unfeelingly doomed to indigence and de- 
pendence that the eldest may support the family pride in all the 
splendour of luxurious ostentation. It is impossible to calculate 
the sum of benefit prevented and evil occasioned by the preva- 
lence of this iniquitous system. The mass of industry and exer- 
tion that would necessarily have been produced by the equal di- 
vision of large fortunes among the children of rich families would 
long ago have doubled in all probability the wealth and prosperi- 
ty of Europe. It would have added and would still add to the 
productive instead of the unproductive class of inhabitants, to the 
bees instead of the drones of the hive,jit would soon render idle- 
ness unfashionable and luxury impossible ; it would contribute 
to the solid enjoyment of life, by a general substitution of com- 
forts and conveniences for glitter and parade; it would cut off 
from the sources of vice by the discouragement of celibacy, and 
it would encourage population because industry is patrimony ; it 
would increase domestic felicity, for affection and not avarice, 
would lead the young to the altar, and the seeds of envy and jea- 
lousy, of filial disobedience and fraternal dissention, would be 
nourished no more ; personal strength and national beauty would 


. be gainers by the change ; for peace and plenty and moderate labour 


would present a ruddy offspring to the state, and the friends of 
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mankind would less frequently commiserate the ghastly proge- 
ny of effeminate indulgence, debauchery and disease. Thus 
might waste lands be cultivated, agriculture supported, manu- 
factures improved, and commerce extended. The axe indeed 
would be laid to the root of aristocratic genealogy, and heredi- 
tary privilege would mourn over the loss of her coadjutor, and 
would sicken and decay, when unsupported by the sister aid of 
primogeniture ; but the future generation, freed from these can- 
ker worms of society, would joyfully celebrate the period of in- 
ternal prosperity and external peace, and exclaim with the poet, 








En nova progenies, et rerum nascitur ordo! 

I cannot conceive what a constitution is good for, whose prin- 
ciples will not bear examination; nor how that country can be 
free, where men are to be punished for peaceably endeavouring 
to point out to the people the seeming errors and defects in the 
government, under which they live. I cannot conceive how any 
improvement could ever have taken place if this system of state 
inquisition had been rigorously pursued; or how any improve- 
ment can take place hereafter, if all sources of information are 
thus forever to be closed. Ifa man excite his fellow citizens to 
revolt, he must take the consequences of his temerity ; but ifhe 
barely excite them to examination and inquiry, desfotism alone 
can treat him as a delinquent; even though he should speak of abu- 
ses in terms of honest indignation, proportionate to their enormi- 
ty, it seems to me that he does no more than a serious belief of 
the charges he advances would incite him to do; and while he 
recommends those peaceable means of reformation, which the 
Jew and the constitution have regularly authorised, who can 
charge upon him his patriotism as a crime? Those, and those 
only are /ibellists of the constitution, who prohibit discussion; 
who punish investigation; who reply to facts by a fine, and to ar- 
cuments by the pillory; and who, like the slave drivers of des- 
potism, stand ready with the lash of the law to flog the saucy sons 
of inquiry into torpid apathy and quict submission. 


I am not preparcd to believe that public spirit and indepen- 
dence are exclusively confined to the rich; so far as my experi- 
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encé goes, the direct contrary is the fact; and I almost suspect 
that “ it is as easy for a cad/e to go through the eye of a needle” 
as for a man of large property to be athorough patriot. I am 
not prepared to believe that public spirit is not among the poor 
man’s virtues. I know and confess the temptations he is some- 
times under to sacrifice his political opinions for his daily bread; 
but so far as I have been able to judge, it is not from want of 
principle that the poor give way, but from want of knowledge ; 
kept, as they often are, in the most deplorable ignorance of their 
political rights, encouraged to work hard and drink hard, but to 
think little, and to read nothing, no wonder they should barter 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage, when they know too well 
the value of the one, and know nothing about the other. 


S ceceheeel 


Suppose that the want of independence may be a crime at- 
tached to poverty, is it not evident that the way to create it, if it 
does not exist, and to confirm it, if it does, is to take for granted 
its existence? Alas! among other robberies committed upon the 
poor, they are robbed of their good fame and their honest Cha- 
racter, by proud and privileged law givers. Depart, it is in fact 
said by many, depart, ye wretches, ye scum of the earth; ye are 
guilty of that epitome of all the crimes of the decalogue, ye are 
convicted of poverty! What rights can you pretend to, who have 
not a penny in your pockets? Away to your dismal habitations 
and your scanty fare ; go work, and be contented. How opposite 
are the sentiments of scripture and of modern politicians! The 
Bible declares that riches are an obstacle in the way to the king- 
dom of heaven; while among many European legislators pover- 
ty and virtue are deemed incompatible. Degrade a man in 
his own opinion, stigmatize him by legal suspicion, take for 
granted that he has no character to lose, and you go the sure 
way to work to make him in reality what you believe him to be. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following letters, which we have been permitted to copy, consisting of 
2 correspondence, from Dr. George Davis, our consul at Tripoli, is highly ho- 
nourable to the humanity of an amiable officer, who adorns his station and his 
country. As it has been correctly remarked, the giving of publicity to acts so 
meritorious is not only calculated to reward individual, but to stimulate gene- 


ral beneficence. 

It will be remembered by those, who are conversant in diplomatic history, 
as well as by those, who feel a sympathy for the unfortunate, that the Tripoli- 
tans having refused to execute their treaty with Mr. Lear, and retaining in 
bondage the family of Hamet Caremeli, the exiled bashaw, Dr. Davis was, for 
the second time, appointed as consul, His first embassy was at Tunis, and the 
second at Tripoli, cherged with special powers relative to the treaty alluded to. 
By his noble and salutary infiuence, the family was not only surrendered, but 
the reigning and exiled brothers were reconciled after a rancorous animosity 
of twenty years duration ; liberal provision was made for Hamet, the wander- 
er; anew government was established at Derne, and he created bashaw. 

Eprror. 


Tripoli, July 23d, 1809. 
SIR, 

I wap the honour to address, under date of the 11th October 
1807, and first June 1808, two letters to Abraham Gibbs, Esq. in- 
forming him that his excellency, the bashaw, had been pleased to 
liberate, through my intercession, two of his Sicilian majesty’s sub- 
jects, slaves to this regency,and enclosing a similar communication 
to his lordship, the marquis di Circello. Being still without a re- 
ply to those letters, Iam induced to believe that gentleman has re- 
tired from his official situation, and have, therefore, given my pre- 
sent respects the address it bears. 

Since the last mentioned period, his excellency has delivered to 
me five other Sicilian subjects, viz.—Michelli Scotto, Nicola Sta- 
vacci, Gasfuzo Lintenelli and two children. The latter were taken 
en or about the 6th inst. from a place they call Sciacca or Shacca, 
distant nearly sixty miles from Girgenti. The eldest is a girl of 
between three and four years old. Her complexion, hair and eyes 
dark. She calls herself Catarina; and says that the boy, who is 
ared about ten months, is her brother, and named Vittoria. I will 
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thank you to use your best exertions to discover the parents, and 
inform them that the children are placed in my own house and will 
be well taken care of. They are both unwell from the fatigue they 
suffered on the voyage; but a few days’ good treatment will recover 
them. Either of the parents may come to this place with your pass- 
port, or send some trusty person to receive the children. 

As often as his excellency, the bashaw, has been pleased to ex- 
press a wish of conferring on me an honour, or a mark of his friend- 
ship, I have requested that it might be confined to the liberation of 
his slaves ; a measure alike consonant to the wishes of my govern- 
ment and gratifying to my own feelings. The expense of their 





support and of procuring their passage to their homes, has been at 
my private charge, and has been borne with pleasure. I do not 
mention this circumstance with any view to remuneration; for were 
it offered, it never would be accepted, but solely to evince the disin- 
terestedness of my motives, in obtaining their freedom. 

I feel it my duty to state, that one of the bashaw’s cruizers has 
recently committed some outrages on the coast of Sicily, by setting 
fire to magazines. This mode of warfare has met the decided dis- 
approbation of his excellency, and the Rais, for his brutal conduct, 
has been deprived of the command of his vessel, and will be happy 
to escape severer punishment. 


I have the honour to be, 
with great respect, 
sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE Davis. 
The Consul of the United States, 
Palermo. 


Sciacca, 28th Aug. 1809. 


Sir, 

By a letter from Joseph Pulis, Esquire, American consul at 
Malta, under date of the 9th ult. this illustrious magistracy has been 
made acquainted with your extraordinary magnanimity, in volunta- 
rily charging yourself near his excellency the bashaw of Tripoli, to 
procure the liberation, from a state of most unjust and cruel slave- 
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ry, those two fortunate children, Catharine and Salvadore Trappli- 
cante, the eldest between three and four years, and her brother ten 
months, taken a short distance from this city of Sciacca. 

This magistracy, deeply impressed with gratitude, but not hay- 
ing terms expressive of its sensibility, proportioned to the proffered 
favour, as great as it is unexpected and uncommon, will only assure 
you, that penetrated by so dignified and benevolent an act, it pre- 
sents you; sir, with this respectful offering of its lively and grateful 
thanks, on behalf and in the name of their whole population. 

Those fortunate parents, Antonio and Catharina Trapplicante, 
impatient once more to press to their bosoms their lost children, 
have prepared, notwithstanding extreme poverty, at the expense of 
this university, to embark, by the first boat for Malta, and thence 
pass to Tripoli, for the purpose of receiving from you, sir, this no- 
ble gift. There is nothing more consoling to humanity than be- 
holding how closely nature has united the interests of each society 
with the general interest, in order to correct the errors of barbarous 
nations, who attack the prosperity of others, by the sacrifice of jus- 
tice and liberality. 

You will pardon, sir, this inadvertent digression, and this magis- 
tracy requesting, that as you have been pleased so far to interest 
yourself, that you will procure a safe return for these happy chil- 
dren to their native country ; and tender the assurances of their live- 
liest sense of obligation and respect, 

your most devoted and obliged servant, 
the Senate, 





“ 
> 





Bracio GravanTI, Secretary. 
The American Consul, 
Tripoli. 


Tripoli, 9th Sept. 1809. 
Sir, 

The letter which you did me the honour to write on the 28th ult. 
in the name of the Senate of Sciacca, relative to my conduct in pro- 
curing the liberation of two Sicilian children, was delivered to me 
on the 5th inst. by their parents. I offer to that honourable magis- 
tracy, my respectfulacknowledgments, forthe favourable sentiments 
they have been pleased to express of my feeble efforts in the cause 
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of humanity; and I tender you, sir, my thanks, for the courteous 
manner in which you have communicated them. 

The parents and children, with others of his Sicilian majesty’s 
subjects, whose freedom I have been so fortunate as to obtain, will 
embark for Malta, under the American protection, and I fervently 
hope, that they may be safely restored to their country and their 
friends. 

Assuring you sir, that I shall ever retain a lively and grateful 
sense of the honour conferred on me by theapprobation of the senate 
and people of Sciacca, I pray you to be persuaded of the profound 
respect and consideration, 

with which I have the honour to be, 
sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
GreorGE Davis. 
Biagio Gravanti, Esq. 
Secretary to the Senate of Sciacca. 





Palermo, 2d October, 1809. 
SIR, 

Your letters addressed to Mr. Greogory Maltei, his Sicilian 
majesty’s commissioner, and to Mr. Gibbs, consul of the United 
States, concerning the two Sicilian children, and the other Sici- 
lian captives, liberated through your intercession, were forwarded 
to me; but the one mentioned as having been written to me, did 
not come to hand. 

The king, my master, whom I had the honour to inform of the 
contents of the same, has admired the sensibility of your heart, 
and it has been truly gratifying to his feelings, to contemplate a 
stranger so interesting himself from mere humanity for individu- 


als of other nations. 

While I have the honour to transmit to you, sir, the warmest 
acknowledgements from his Sicilian majesty, for this honourable 
act of humanity towards his subjects, I am happy to inform you 
that the institution, called the Redemption of the Slaves, has recei- 
ved the king’s commands for taking the most proper and speedy 
measure, far the safe return to their homes of the children, of 
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whose safe arrival at Malta, I am just informed, and of Micheli 
Scotto and Gaspero Lintenelliof Syracuse. I hope the object of 
your liberality, and of your humane undertaking, will soon be 
accomplished. 

I have the honour to be, with great regard and distinguished 
consideration, 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

Tore Marquis or CIRCELLO. 


George Davis, Esq. U. S. Consul, Tripoli. 





Tripoli, 16th November, 1809. 


To the most honourable the marquis de Circello, his Sicilian’s mujesty’s minister Sow 
foreign affairs, 
My Lorp, 

Tue letter which your lordship did me the honour to write on 
the 2d October, was transmitted to me through the medium of 
Mr. Gregori Maltei, his Sicilian majesty’s charge d’affaires, at 
Malta. 

I pray your lordship to express to his majesty my grateful 
sensibility for the condescension with which he has been pleased 
to notice my conduct, and I alsotender to your lordship my high- 
est acknowledgments for the flattering manner in which you 
communicated his majesty’s approbation. 

By this conveyance Calmero and Francesco Buttaro, natives of 
Syracuse, who have been seven years slaves to this regency, 
embark for Malta; and I haye recommended them to the good 
offices of his majesty’s charge d’affaires, in procuring them a 
passport to Sicily. 

[I have the honour to inclose a copy of the letter I addressed to 
your lordship on the 9th October, 1807; and with sentiments 
of profound respect and consideration, 

I have the honour to be, 
my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
Grorce Davis 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


July 20th, 1810. 
Mr. O_pscHoo.L, 


BerinG engaged in the construction of a chain bridge three 

miles out of Newburyport,state of Massachusetts, prevented my 
seeing Mr. Finley’s publication in the June Port Folio, until it 
was too late to take notice of it in your July number.—I shall 
therefore thank you to publish the contents of this sheet, in 
your August Port Folio, merely to let my friends and the pub- 
lic know, that my feelings are outraged, and that I mean to pur- 
sue the subject until I have justice as publicly done me as the 
injury has been inflicted.—The attack was so unexpected, un- 
merited, and unprovoked, that I cannot fully comprehend it, un- 
less it is attributed to motives the most unworthy—or that it may 
be barely possible, that his mind operating under the influence 
of avarice, jealousy, and old age, may have conceived some ima- 
einary offence.—But‘as I had strong grounds for supposing that 
we were on good terms, and as we were actually in a state of 
negociation, for a long contemplated, and a more equitable ar- 
rangement, between us; I do not see on what grounds he ex- 
pects to vindicate his insidious, jesuitical, and highly injurious 
publication, without first having given me information. The 
rattlesnake itself generously sounds its rattles and gives notice to 
its enemy, before it attempts to inflict i¢s foison. If this gentle- 
man calculates on some supposed improper act of mine towards 
him, under which to shield himself, he will be most egregiously 
disappointed, for I have committed none, but such as have been 
eminently calculated to promote his interest. 

I pledge myself to my friends and the public, in the event ofa 
quarrel, to show that he is under more obligation to a highly re- 
spected character near the city of Washington and myself, for 
the introduction of his then totally neglected Chain Bridge, than 
to all the world besides—And I do also pledge myself to show 
that whatever difficulty he may have on his rmind respecting 
me, if in fact he has any at all—has originated from his inordi- 
nate avarice, ill-founded jealousy, and want of justice towards 
me. Nothing now restrains me, but a perfect conviction that a 
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rupture between us would result in serious injury to us both, and 
the pleasing reflection, that notwithstanding he has thrown the 








first stone, if we do quarrel, it shall be his fault, and not mine. 
In order to bring about an equitable compromise between us, to 
prevent one from suffering while the other is gouged; I have 
placed the power on my part, in the hands of a third person, and 
given Mr. Finley information of it; and if he is that pure charac- 
ter, that in the early part of our acquaintance he took pains to 
induce me to believe he was, he will set all to rights in the Port 
Folio himself. 
I am, sir, most respectfully, 
your humble servant, 


Joun TEMPLEMAN. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PROGRESS OF THE FINE ARTS. 


tr is with a satisfaction the most sincere, and wishes for its prosperity the 
most cordial, that we are enabled to announce the establishment of a new so- 
ciety in this city, by the title of the SocreTy oF ArTIsTs oF THE UNITED 
STATEs, upon principles at once correct, liberal, and enlightened ; and cal- 
culated in an eminent degree to call forth, in every walk of art, the latent worth 
and genius of our country. Two months have scarcely elapsed since the first 
formation of this society, and already its members amount to upwards of 
eighty ; many of whom are of the first character for talents and respectability. 

We shall take the first opportunity, in a future number, to present our read- 
ers with a copy of the constitution of this society. The principles upon which 
it is founded are correctly delineated in the following address, delivered be- 
fore the society, by Mr. George Murray, engraver, of this city. 

We ardently hope that this infant society, nourished and invigorated by 
taste, by talents, and public spirit, will, in its turn, become the nurse, inspirer, 
and guardian of the genius of our country; for we heartily coincide with the 
sentiment of the artist, (who is himself so distinguished an ornament of his 
profession) that “the prosperity, and even the existence of a republic depends 
upon an ardent love of liberty and virtue; and the fine arts, when properly di- 
wected, are capable in-a very eminent degree, to promote both.” 
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The following address was delivered by Mr. George Murray, before the Society of 
Artists of the United States, on the first of August, 1810, and ordered to be pud- 
lished. 











To establish a society of artists on liberal principles, and to 
render the same permanent and useful, is a matter of no small 
difficulty. Various opinions are entertained respecting the best 
means of insuring the success of such an undertaking. 

It is hardly possible that all the members can be acquainted 
with each other’s real sentiments, and it is very natural to sup- 
pose that misunderstandings on many points, and even jealousies 
will exist among those who, perhaps, are equally anxious to pro- 
mote the advancement and welfare of this institution. 

It appears to be necessary, in the commencement, to state 
clearly what are the objects and prospects of the society; this 
will tend much to promote harmony and good understanding 
among the members. 

It is well understood that the primary objects of this society 
are, the establishment of schools in all the various branches of 
the fine arts; a public exhibition of the productions of American 
artists ; to improve the public taste; and to raise a fund for the 
relief of decayed members ; but the most important object is, to 
remove existing prejudices, and fo give a character to the FINE 
ARTS in the United States. To examine with impartiality in 
what true excellence consists, and to render as simple as possible 

the means of acquiring a knowledge of the arts. 

It has been the practice with all the old academies, to lay too 
much stress on what may be considered the mere rudimentsof art. 

A knowledge of drawing, so as to be able to delineate any 
object with tolerable accuracy, can soon be acquired by persons 
of even ordinary capacity ; and being taught upon mathematical 
principles, may be considered as purely mechanical ; but the su- 
perior arts of design, composition, and the choice of subjects, re- 
quire all the energy of a reflecting and fertile mind. Many per- 
sons possessing fine imaginations and cultivated understandings, 
are deterred from entering the list of artists, on account of the 
great length of time generally spent in preparatory studies. 

The great school of art is nature; and every artist who ex- 
pects to become eminent must always be a student there. 
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If we glance over the history of the arts, we will find that it 
was in the early ages of the Grecian republics, when the great- 
est artists flourished; and the monuments of their works which 
remain, are convincing proofs that they understood well the 
beautiful simplicity of nature. 

The study of the antique, though important to the pupil, has 
nevertheless been carried much farther than what is necessary, 
and the great length of time generally bestowed to acquire a 
knowledge of it, might be more profitably devoted to the study 
of nature. The works of those artists, who have been so partial 
to the antique, although allowed to be elegant and graceful, are 
notwithstanding very monotonous, and destitute of character. 
The old saying, that “ he who follows must always be behind,” is 
very applicable to the arts ; and it is a lamentable truth, that we 
often see followers of followers, and cofiyists of cofryists. 

The greatest artists, both ancient and modern, have studied 
immediately from Nature. The Dutch and Flemish masters had 
little or no knowledge of the antique. Claude painted his pic- 
tures in the open air; and Hogarth, who may justly be denomi- 
nated the Shakspeare of painting, drew all his subjects from real 
life : and no painter has ever furnished us with a greater variety 
of character, without extravagance ; and none has ever exceeded 
him, either in composition, propriety of design, or choice of sub- 
ject. The works of Hogarth tend equally to amuse, to delight, 
and to instruct: he has exposed vice in all its horrid deformities, 
ridiculed the extravagance and follies of the times, and has done 
more for the improvement of morals than all the other painters, 
ancient and modern, put together. 

The grand object of this society ought to be, to establish a 
school of the arts, founded on plain and simple principles; to 
make a proper use of the antique, only to prepare the students 
for the more important study of Nature in all her varieties. 

An opinion has prevailed, (and in some degree exists at pre- 
sent) that this country is too young to foster the arts; and also, 
that our form of government is not very favourable to promote 
their advancement That there are not sufficient materials to 
enable the student to pursue his studies to advantage ; and also, 
that there is neither taste to appreciate merit, nor a disposition 
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to reward it; and that it is absolutely necessary for the young 
American artist to look both for improvement and encourage- 
ment to foreign countries. 

It cannot be denied that several artists who have emigrated 
from this country, have become eminent in their professions, and 
have met with liberal encouragement abroad; but it mustalso be 
allowed that there are several artists among us, in the higher 
branches of the arts, that have not had the advantages of an Eu- 
ropean education, whose works will bear a fair comparison with 
those of the most distinguished toreign artists; and it must also 
be observed, that their merits have not been altogether over- 
looked by their countrymen. 

It has before been observed, that a principal object of this 
society ought to be directed towards the removal of existing 
prejudices, and to prove to the world that there are sufficient 
materials here for the improvement of the young artist ; and also, 
that he has every thing to hope and little to fear, as far as re- 
lates to encouragement. 

We possess a vast extent of territory, and a variety of climate, 
affording not only all the comforts and conveniencies of life, but 
even nearly all the luxuries of the east and the west. 

Chains of mountains of immense height, gradually rising 
from the sea, extending through the country In nearly a parallel 
direction with the coast, and intersected as they are in many 
places by beautiful and magnificent rivers, form a vast variety of 
the most sublime and picturesque scenery in the world. Populous 
and flourishing cities, towns, villages, and elegant mansions, di- 
versify the whole, and afford an infinite source of materials for 
the landscape painter. 

The rapid increase of population and wealth, promoting the 
improvement of our cities and public works, call forth the talents 
of the architect, and insures to him a reward for his exertions. 

To commemorate the American revolution, and to place in 
the most conspicuous point of view, those patriots and heroes, 
who had the virtue and hardihood to assert, ard to secure the 
independence of their country—to illustrate and perpetuate 
their glorious achievements, belong equally to the painter, the 
sculptor, and the engraver. 
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The prosperity and even the existence of a republic depends 
upon an ardent love of liberty and virtue; and the fine arts, 
when properly directed, are capable, in a very eminent degree, 
to promote both. . 

The encouragement given to engraving within these five 
years past, and the great improvement in that branch of the arts, 
is a proof that the American people are far from being without 
taste. 

Several English publications have been copied in a style that 
even the most prejudiced have acknowledged to be equal, if not 
superior, to the originals; and it is hoped that the time is not far 
distant when we will cease to be the mere retailers of European 
ideas, and that we will act and think for ourselves, and produce 
original works. 

Mr. Wilson’s Ornithology is a splendid specimen of Amcri- 
can original publication, and is allowed by the best judges, both in 
London and Paris, to be equal to any thing of the kind that has 
ever appeared in any country: and the encouragement which that 
work has met with here is another convincing proof that the 
American public possess both taste to discover, and disposition 
to reward merit. 

The United States being the only country on earth where the 
people in general are really independent and happy, is consi- 
dered by the friends of rational freedom in every country, as the 
great strong hold of liberty, as their last and safe retreat from 
the horrors of despotism. 

The tyranny and rapacity of the sovereigns of Europe have 
already forced a vast number of their most valuable subjects to 
abandon their native countries, and to look for their natural rights 
under our mild and enlightened government. They have brought 
with them their arts and their industry; many have become rich, 
and all who possess health have the means of obtaining a com- 
fortable subsistence. The wise policy of the United States in 
admitting foreigners to all the rights of citizens, has weakened 
the governments of Europe, and added to this country an inex- 


haustible fund of wealth. 
The political institutions of France as well as Great Britain 
being founded on injustice, and supported by force, their rulers 
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cannot see with indifference the rapid rise of a young and pow- 
erful nation, where the government is both the choice and idol 
of the people, securing equal rights and privileges to all: a coun- 
try enjoying so many important advantages, must continue to at- 
tract the subjects of foreign despotisms, and finally to rival them 
in arts as well as in commerce. 

Both the great contending powers of Europe have made use 
of every species of intrigue and duplicity to check the growing 
prosperity of these states. Under the plea of necessity they have 
been guilty of the most flagrant acts of injustice, in order to des- 
troy the lawful commerce of this country. The consequence of 
such conduct, however distressing and ruinous to many indivi- 
duals, has had the effect of opening the eyes of the great mass 
of the people respecting their true interest, and has directed all 
their attention, arts, and industry, to their own inexhaustible in- 
ternal resources. 

At this crisis it is our duty as well as interest to prove by 
every exertion, that however high we may value the friendship 
of other nations, we are determined to do without their aid. Ma- 
nufactures are making rapid progress throughout the union, 
and a knowledge of the fine arts is of great importance to their 
improvement. 

The Society of Artists look up with confidence to the people 
of the United States, for the encouragement and support of an 
institution embracing so many important objects, and capable of 
being rendered of great public utility. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts have shown a very 
friendly disposition towards this infant institution, and we have 
every reason to look for their cordial co-operation. The aid, 
also, of every other similar institution throughout the union is 
expected. 

The Society of Artists are determined, both individually and 
as a body, to direct their labours, and to use every exertion in 
common with their fellow citizens, to promote the prosperity, 
elory, and independence of their country. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FERDINAND VON SCHILL. 


At atime when imbecility, incapacity, cowardice and treason 
branded a great part of the leaders of the Prussian army with 
indelible infamy, there have not however been wanting men, who, 
in spite of the most untoward circumstances, have been anima- 
ted with courage, dnd inviolable fidelity to their sovereign and 
their country, and have gloriously kept up the honour of the 
German name. Among these, the heroic, the amiable Schill was 
one of the most distinguished. Destined as he evidently appear- 
ed to be, to act an important part in the newly organized Prus- 
sian monarchy, the sudden termination of his short, but brilliant 
career, is the more deeply lamented by his sorrowing country. 

Ferdinand Von Schill, the youngest of four sons, was born in 
1773, at Sothoff, an estate which then belonged to his father, and 
is situated near Rosenberg, in Upper Silesia. His father, who 
is still living, and upwards of eighty years of age, was originally 
in the Austrian service, which he afterwards exchanged for the 
Saxon ; and on the taking of the Saxon army at the commence- 
mentof the seven year’s war, he raised acorps of partizans, which 
executed some important enterprises, and rendered itself parti- 
cularly formidable to the corps of Turks, which the duke of 
Brunswick had at that time organized. On the breaking out of 
the war respecting the Bavarian succession, he entered, in con- 
sequence of an invitation to that purpose, into the Prussian ser- 
vice : but from the short duration of hostilities he had no oppor- 
tunity of signalizing himself. 

Young Schill was destined from his earliest infancy for his 
father’s profession, and at the age of six years entered the corps 
of cadets. In 1789, he was made cornet in Schimmelpfenning’s 
hussars, and was the year following removed to the queen’s dra- 
goons. He was not pleased with the petty service in garrison, 
and he could not prevail upon himself to pay such attention to 
trifles as he saw his comrades do. It is well known, that in the 
German armies there were numbers of officers who considered it 
the most important duty of a soldier, to keep his hair in proper 
trim, and his buttons highly polished. Men of this description 
doubtfully shook their heads respecting young Schill, or even 
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went so far as to deny that he had any military talents. Some, at 
the present day, when informed of his recent exploits have been 
heard to exclaim: “ Good God! who could ever have supposed 
that Schill would become sucha man!’ Schill was meanwhile 
forming plans for futurity, and his ever active mind panted for 
opportunities to distinguish himself, especially as the strict su- 
bordination which affords the young officer but little scope for the 
exertion of superior powers, must have been to him a species of 


restraint that prevented him from following the impulse of his 


_ nature; which, however, acquired from this very opposition in- 


creased strength and energy. Giving himself up to his own way 
of thinking, he is said to have avoided as much as possible the 
society of his comrades, which occasioned disputes that always 
ended in duels. He was a principal in twenty-two of these 
affairs, in five of which he was wounded. 

At the commencement of hostilities between France and 
Prussia in 1806, Schill was sub-licutenant. On the disastrous 
14th of October, he was stationed with a piquet at Eckartsberg. 
Here he was surrounded by the enemy and summoned to sur- 
render, which he refused. The French rushed upon him from 
all sides, and he received so severe a wound on the head as to 
deprive him of sense. He must infallibly have been killed, had 
not his horse saved him by springing aside. His comrades after- 
wards found him without signs of life upon the ground; they 
took care of him, bound up his wounds, and in this state con- 
veyed him to Magdeburg. In this helpless situation he was 
received by M. Berr, a teacher of the French language, who, 
‘with his wife, nursed him with the utmost philanthropy. He had 
made no great progress in his recovery, when he learned that 
Magdeburg was on the point of surrendering to the enemy. 
Nothing was now capable of detaining him in that city. Regard- 
less of his wounds, and faithful to his sovereign, even to death 
itself, he hastened to Colberg, where he arrived in the most 
violent fever. 

No sooner had he recovered than he manifested the most 
ardent desire to be actively employed in the service of his coun- 
try. Before this wish was gratified he had great obstacles te 
surmount—obstacles thrown in his way by envy, mistrust; and 
VOL. IY. L | 
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mean jealousy. He proposed to make excursions about the for- 
tress; but the number of men placed at his disposal was so 
small as to indicate a wish to get rid of, rather than to support 
him. He, nevertheless, took several military chests and maga- 
zines which were in the neighbouring towns, and by his strata- 
gems kept off the enemy for a considerable time from the 





fortress. 

An affair which he had at Giilzow, a small place situated to 
the south of Kamin, near the Frische Haff, with a far superior 
number of the enemy, was particularly brilliant. He was in 
hopes of surprising the French, but his approach had been be- 
trayed. On his arrival in the night before Giilzow, he found 
sixty men belonging to the troops of Baden, drawn up with ar- 
tillery to receive him. Schill had no more than ten foot soldiers, 
and six cuirassiers. The former he posted in the churchyard in 
order of battle, and with the latter he galloped to the opposite 
side of the town, in which were sixty of the enemy’s horse, to- 
tally unprepared for an attack, and consequently in great disor- 
der. Schill boldly charged them, and at the first onset was for- 
tunate enough to kill their commander. With a voice of thun- 
der he then cried out, “Cossacks push on!”’ and to this presence 
of mind alone was he indebted for the victory. The enemy’s 
cavalry, having lost their leader, and conceiving that a much 
stronger corps was advancing against them, fled with precipita- 
tion, and Schill thus gained time to drive out the infantry like- 
wise, and to render his victory complete. People could scarcely 
believe their eyes when they saw him return with his little 
corps, bringing thirty-three prisoners whom he had taken at 
Giilzow. 

This achievemen? procured the valiant Schill the favour of 
his sovereign in a high degree. He rewarded him with the 
Order of Merit, which never more deservedly decorated the 
bre ast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the horses, cattle, and arms from 
the environs of Colberg, and to convey them into the fortress; to 
clude the vigilance of the enemy, to cut off his convoys, to take 
fiis military chests, and to harass him in every possible way. 
Hrs name became respected and feared by the troops of Franc¢ 
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and of the Rhenish confederacy. Numerous detachments were 
sent out to take him, but he contrived matters so well that all 
their endeavours proved ineffectual. 

The success which attended all his enterprises, the talents 
which he displayed on every occasion, and the marks of respect 
that were shown him by the king, at length procured him great- 
er consideration at Colberg. His advice was asked, and he was in- 
trusted with more important commands. Flattering as this must 
have been to him, he still wished to be at the head of a corps 
of his own, that he might no longer be obliged to recvive orders 
from men who were incapable of entering into his ideas, but be 

















more at liberty to follow the impulses of his own genius. But if 
he would lead a corps, it was necessary he should first raise one. 
Schill was not a man to be deterred by difficulties and impedi- 
ments. Scarcely had he formed the idea, before he seriously 
set about putting it in execution. Fortune favoured him as 
usual in this undertaking. Having one night surprised the 
town of Massow, in Pomerania, he there made prisoners three 
colonels and some soldiers, and took a military chest containing 
ten thousand crowns. 

This booty, having previously obtained the sanction of his 
sovereign, he employed in executing his favourite design. The 
dispersion of the greatest part of the Prussian army, in conse- 
quence of which many of the soldiers were wandering about 
without subsistence, and the general distress occasioned by the 
war, procured him plenty of followers; and the idea of serving 
under Schill, whose name was not pronounced but with admira- 
tion, was equally flattering to a patriotic and military spirit. 
Schill devoted his whole attention to the organization of this 
corps which was alike distinguished for courage and intrepidity in 
danger, perseverance under difficulties, and implicit obedience 
to their leader, resulting from love to his person and respect 
for his merits. His exploits with these brave fellows have ex- 
cited universal astonishment. He hung upon the rear of the 
French army, which he harassed incessantly. He took a park 
of artillery of forty pieces of cannon, and upwards of twenty 
thousand muskets; set nine thousand Russians at liberty, and 
made marshal Victor prisoner. For the latter, prince Augustus, 
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at that time a prisoner of war in France, was exchanged, and 
thus enabled to return to the bosom of his family. 

Schill likewise took from Bonaparte seven fine Arabian 
horses, presented to him by the Grand Signior. Enraged at 
this loss, Bonaparte sct a price of one hundred Napoleons d’or 
on Schill’s head. Schill gave himself little concern about the 
menaces of the French emperor, on whose head he in his turn 
set a price, and to show him how low he valued him, he offered 
but a very small sum. Bonaparte, who was very fond of his 
horses, sent to demand them of Schill, promising to pay him 
what they were worth. He sent a letter to him on the subject, 
addressed au Capitaine des Brigands, Schill. The latter replied, 
that he was willing to send him back his horses, if he would 
replace on the Brandenburg gate at:Berlin, the triumphal car of 
which he had robbed it; but as to moncy he had no occasion for 
any, as he should always find sufficient in the military chests of 
the French army, which he was sure of taking. This letter to 
Bonaparte he addressed as follows; 4u Colonel de tous les 
Brigands, mon honorable frére, Napoleon. 

Bonaparte, who is grown a great cpicure, was continually 
sending out couriers to buy up whatever was most rare and 
delicaté for his table. Schill found means to intercept these 
provisions, and took the greater pleasure in regaling himself 
with them, on account of the disappointment which Bonaparte 
would experience. 

In February 1807, the king promoted Schill to the rank of 
captain. In the April following, he repaired to Swedish Pomera- 
nia, to prepare the way for a corps of Prussians under Blucher, 
which had landed at Straisund, and was joined by part of Schill’s 
cavalry. Meanwhile the peace concluded at Tilsit, frustrated 
the object of this expedition. On his return, Schill was appoint- 
ed major; and as a mark of public gratitude, his corps, which 
was not disbanded, was permitted to bear his name, as well as 
that of the province in which it was stationed. It is impossible 


to describe the enthusiasm with which the hero, whose modesty 
was equalled only by his merits, was received at Berlin, whither 
he proceeded with the garrison of Colberg on the departure of 
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the French. The inhabitants of the metropolis vied with each 
other in paying him a public tribute of esteem and admiration. 

On the conclusion of the peace, the king of Prussia formed 
out of Schill’s cavalry, the second regiment of Brandenburg 
hussars, which was placed in garrison at Berlin. Here the major 





remained till the commencement of the late campaign against 
Austria, which again opened a field for the display of his ex- 
traordinary talents. We know not the precise nature of the-ob- 
ject which he had in view in his subsequent operations, nor 
how far his conduct was sanctioned by his sovereign; but from 
what he actually accomplished, there seems little doubt, that 
had fortune spared his life, the north of Germany might, by his 
spirited example, have been encouraged to throw off the French 
yoke, and the whole continent might at this moment have exhi- 
bited a very different aspect from what it at present wears. 
Under the pretext of exercising his men, Schill left Berlin 
with four hundred and fifty of his hussars, on the 28th of April, 
1809. After the usual evolutions, he thus addressed them:— 
“Fellow soldiers, we are already on our march to avenge our 
rood king, his allies, our country, and every one of us, for the 
cruelties of the French. There is not an individual among our 
number but what is ready to sacrifice his life for the good 
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cause.’ The soldiers agreed to follow their commander, who 
commencing hostilities as soon as he had passed the Prussian 
frontiers, took four officers, three hundred and fifty soldiers, four 
pieces of cannon, and two pair of colours, and killed with his 
own hand the French general, Vautier. Nine officers and six 
hundred men were left on the field of battle. Schill, on his side, 
lost six of his bravest officers, and one hundred men. This action 
was fought at Todendorf, near Magdeburg, on the opposite bank 
of the Elbe. 

A body of five hundred men, both cavalry and infantry, se- 
cretly followed him from Berlin. With this reinforcement he 
made himself master of the little fortress of Domitz, in Meck- 
lenburg, took nine hundred prisoners at Damgarten, on the 
frontiers of Swedish Pomerania, and killed one hundred and 
twenty more. He put in requisition all the funds belonging to 


Jerome Bonaparte, and advanced with such rapidity to Straf- 
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sund, as to surprise that important place. On taking that city, 
he cut to pieces a French colonel, several officers, and eighty 
men, for firing on him and his troops after they had surrendered 
at discretion. At Stralsund he found four hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, and two thousand seven hundred quintals of 
powder; and being thus supplied with ammunition, he imme- 
diately set two thousand peasants to work at the fortifications 
of the town. 

A considerable force, composed of Dutch and Danish troops, 
was meanwhile advancing to regain Stralsund. Schill’s corps 
now amounted to three thousand two hundred men, including 
fifteen hundred Pomeranian militia, who had been compelled to 
join it. The combined Dutch and Danes amounting to ten thou- 
sand infantry and one thousand cavalry, with thirty pieces of 
cannon, were commanded by general Gratien, who had under 
him the Danish general, Ewald. The Danes arrived by water 
under the British flag, which deceived the major, who having 
sent one of his officers to Heligoland, whence he had not yet 
returned, mistook them for British troops. On the thirty-first 
of May, the enemy advanced to the assault. Twice did the 
Dutch appear at the gate of Triebsee, and thrice at the Kniper 
cate, with bayonets fixed, in order to force them. They at length 
accomplished their purpose with the loss of a great number of 
men, and Schill killed six with his own hand. As soon as the 
enemy had entered the town, a general massacre commenced ; 
it had continued four hours, when the major was shot through 
the head by a Dutch soldier. The gate of Franken was still 
occupied by his men. Gencral Gratien ordered the massacre to 
cease, and it was agreed, that if two of Schill’s officers, captain 
Rochow and another, should satisfy themselves respecting the 
death of their leader, the remainder of his corps should retire 
into Prussia. The major’s body having been shown to these 
officers, they fulfilled their agreement the same night, and re- 
tired with their arms and bazgage. The head of the hero being 
previously cut off to be sent to Jerome Bonaparte, his corpse 
was interred in the night of the first of June. 

In this desperate conflict, the enemy lost the general of divi- 
ston, Caterct, colonels Barneburg and Cisier, besides eighteen 
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other officers, and eight hundred men killed; and twelve officers 
and six hundred men wounded. Schill’s corps lost its brave 
commander, six officers, and four hundred men killed; five 
officers and three hundred men wounded; and eleven officers 








and five hundred men taken prisoners. These eleven officers, 
and a great number of the privates, were shot by the orders of 
Bonaparte. | 

Captain Rochow, and several of Schill’s officers who sur- 
yived and escaped, are now in the British service. 





Additional anecdotes of the late major Von Schill. 

Schill was uncommonly beloved by every individual ofhiscorps ; 
he treated each of his men as his brother, and, nevertheless main- 
tained the strictest discipline; without which, they could not have 
existed as a body. A genuine sense of honour animated their ranks, 
and constant victory inspired them with unusual confidence. “I 
belong to Schill’s corps,’ proudly exclaimed any of them who wish- 
ed to recommend himself; and this recommendation carried great 
weight. Whoever was guilty ofa disgraceful action, was by them- 
selves expelled from their midst. Cowardice, in particular, was 
punished with the utmost severity. In the first engagement at Sel- 
now, a soldier hung back instead of adva:.cing upon the enemy.— 
His comrades observed it, and shot him on the spot. Victory or 
death was, in the strictest sense, their watchword. Every man who 
deserted from the corps, and was afterwards taken, was shot with- 
out mercy. 

They lived together like brethren, united together by one ob- 
ject, tending solely to the weifare of their country. The sick and 
wounded they treated with the utmost aticntion, and even made 
collections for them. The healthy cheerfully dispensed with pro- 
visions for a day, that the sufferer might iiot want. 

An hussar had once stolen something from one of his comrades: 
he was detected, and Schill was made acquainted with his crime. 
‘* Comrades,”’ said he to his men, when the culprit was brought be- 
fore him, “a thief has forfeited the honour of serving any longer in 
your ranks. None can be members of our corps but men of tried 
honesty and integrity. I deem it degrading to punish him in any 


ether way than by expulsion from our number. He cannot be suf. 
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fered to remain with us another moment. Can he, think you?” 
They all replied in the negative; on which he directed a subaltern 
to strip the delinquent of his uniform, and then to abandon him to 
his remorse and disgrace. This sentence was instantly executed. 

On his return from Colberg to Berlin, notwithstanding the flatte- 
ries and panegyrics that were poured upon him from all quarters, 
he still displayed the same modest, unaffected, and strictly moral 
character as before. ‘Though he was the idol of the people, and it 
was impossible for him to appear abroad without attracting the eyes 
both of strangers and his countrymen, still he was disposed rather 
to undervalue, than to over-rate his merits. On its being once ob- 
served that the public, with its demonstrations of respect, could not 
but be troublesome to him, he replied, “ people make a great deal 
too much of me. I cannot deny that it gives me pleasure to find 
that they are glad to see me. If they even were troublesome when 
they crowd so about me, I should not mind it. Who can refuse 
his fellow citizens so small a gratification!” 

The fair sex employed various arts to captivate the hero of the 
day, on whom nature had conferred a robust frame, a vigorous con- 
stitution, a handsome person, and highly animated features ; but he 
withstood all their fascinations. In love, he was a rare example of 
rigid morality. 

He wasted not the precious moments in idle or enervating plea- 
sures: he was incessantly employed either in business, in augment- 
ing his stock of military knowledge, or in exercising his troops, and 
fulfilling the duties of his post with exemplary punctuality. 

On his quitting Berlin, in the manner which has already been de- 
scribed, the cavalry belonging to his corps being left behind, endea- 
voured to get away by artifice, and many of the infantry actually fol- 
lowed him. What their leader did, they could not but consider 
right: without him they felt in the highest degree miserable ; they 
could not endure the separation from one whom they loved as their 
own lives, with whom they had shared the most imminent dangers. 
Tn short, they deemed it disgraceful to remain behind. Among these 
troops the greatest uncasiness prevailed; they loudly required a 


certain major to conduct them out of Berlin. He refused to 


comply; and, among other scvere expressions, asked if they 
were a band of robbers, and were determined to violate the su- 
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bordination which they owed to their superiors. On this a subal- 
tern stepped out of the ranks. “ Major,” said he, “refrain from 
opprobrious language ; that will only make matters worse.— 
Have we not fought like brave men, for our king and country ? 
would to God that all had but performed their duty like us! 
We shall not quietly take the affront which you offered to us 
all.’’ A general murmur arose among the soldiers, and many of 
them stamped with the butt-end of their muskets on the ground. 

A general, who happened to be not far off, attracted by this 
loud expression of disapprobation, asked the major what was the 
cause of it. ‘“ These men,” replied the latter, “ want to follow 

Schill; and because I will not suffer them, they are angry ; nay, 
a subaltern has even the presumption to contradict me.” The 
prudent general was aware that, at a moment when all minds 
were in a violent ferment, every severe expression would be ill 
timed. “ Recollect, my lads,” said he, “that younow belong not to 
major Von Schill, but to your king and country. From him you 
shall receive fresh pay and subsistence, and to him you have 
sworn allegiance. I give you my word, that, whenever another 

war breaks out, I shall deem it an honour to put myself at your 
head. Will you now behave quietly, and as becomes good sol- 

diers?” “We will,” replied several. “ Butthe major called us a 





band of robbers ; and for this, we demand satisfaction.” The ma- 
jor was put under arrest, and the disturbance was quelled. 

We ought not to omit an anecdote of the servant of an officer 
belonging to Schill’s corps, as it serves in some measure to cha- 
racterize the sentiments which pervaded, without exception, all 
the persons of whom it was composed. This young man, who 
had been, from his childhood, in the service of his master, fanci- 
ed, the day after the corps hadleft Berlin, that he was abandoned 
by the whole world, and resolved to follow it. Inthe midst ofhis 
distress, while he was with tears deploring his forlorn condition, 
he was offered another very eligible situation, by a person who 
was affected by his attachment to his master. No,’ replied he, 
“J will not leave my master, even if you would give me a thou- 
sand dollars a year.’”? With a dollar in his pocket, and a small 
supply of provisions, he quitted Berlin. Between Zehlendorff 
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and Potzdam, he saw a poor old man sitting by the road-side, and 
eating a piece of dry bread. He shared his little store with the 
veteran ; and when the latter expressed his gratitude, the faith- 
ful fellow replied, “may God reward my master for what I have 
done for you! only pray that I may soon find him again safe and 
sound.” 

Notwithstanding all the shackles which the French have with 
such industry imposed on the liberty of the press and of speech 
throughout Germany, it gives us pleasure to find, that the spirit 
which animated the patriotic Schill and his gallant followers, yet 
survives in that unhappy country. Of this, the following recent 


fact affords a striking demonstration : 

A party of 76 French and Poles being ordered to escort to 
Magdeburg 67 men of Schill’s corps, till then confined at Stettin, 
had proceeded as far as the town of Old Brandenburg. Among 
the prisoners were 30 Prussian subjects, who were demanded by 
the governor, general Hirschfeldt. The French captain who 
commanded the escort, refused, however, to deliver them up, and 
the general had been expressly forbidden by his court to employ 
force. The whole detachment being quartered in one house, a 
great number of the inhabitants assembled round it towards 
evening. Their indignant murmurs alarmed the commanding 
officer, who sent his lieutenant to claim the protection of the go- 
vernor. The lieutenant, a hot-headed young man, had the im- 
prudence to threaten the populace, by the way, with the ven- 
geance of the great Napoleon; for which he was complimented 
with a sound drubbing, and other impressive marks of resent- 
ment. Nothing but the presence of a squadron of Prussian cui- 
rassiers prevented the instant storming of the house and the de- 
liverance of the prisoners. The captain now thought it most 
politic to delay his departure till midnight. The prisoners, 
warned by the fate of their comrades murdered at Magdeburg, 
Brunswick, and other places, and perhaps looking upon Bran- 
denburg as the last place where they could hope to be rescued, 
proved refractory, and refused to set off. The bayonets of the 
escort soon reduced them to obedience; but the bold spirit which 
had animated their lamented chie!, suddenly inspired them with 


a resolution to attempt theirdeliverance. Some ofthe Prussian 
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culrassiers happened to be near the spot. “ Comrades,” cried one 
of Schill’s hussars, “ will you suffer your countrymen to be 
dragged to prison, and their blood to be shed, by your mortal 


enemies ‘”” This exclamation was the signal for an attack upo1 


d 


the detachment. A sanguinary conflict succeeded, and several 
were killed and wounded on both sides. The people, hastening 


from the neigbouring houses with weapons of every kind, min- 
gled in the fray, and, by their efficient support, enabled at least 
the greater part of the unfortunate prisoners to escape from the 


clutches of their discomfited foes. 


—--—— --——_. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


.iddressed by Rembrandt Peale to C. W. Peale, and Rubens Peale. 


‘This interesting correspondence is from the pen of a celebrated painter who is 
now a resident in the metropolis of the French empire, improving himself with 


the utmost assiduity in his art. His opportunities are glorious and ample, his ge- 


nius is ardent and inspired, and his industry never flags. We expect from his 
enthusiasm the most honourable results to the character of our country; and 
the paintings by the artist of some of the most illustrious characters in France, 
together with his invaluable knowledge of the style of Encaustic painting, will 
render both him and his labours interesting to the public. Epiror, 


Since I recovered from my dismal confinement of two months 
with my sore leg I have got again to work, and my prospects open 
fair before me. I was not idle during my confinement although 
I could not paint, and besides reading I pursued my experiments 
on encaustic, and have finally succeeded beyond my expectations ; 
so that I shall paint all my portraits in that manner, but shall be 
obliged to finish such as were begun in oil, in the old way. My 
encaustic leaves me nothing to desire, and in addition to the ad- 
vantages of a canvass that will not crack nor burn up, and the pre- 
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servation of the colours which cannot embrown, as I have accom- 
plished it, there is a facility of inestimable advantage, no waiting 
for the colours to dry, no dust spoiling my black—the advanta- 
ges of miniature, fresco, and oil-painting combined. I have pro- 
duced the most brilliant effects—my tints surpass the fairest 
complexions and equal what the imagination can conceive— 
Beauty shall come to me for immortality, for its texture flows 
from my pencil as I trace its forms; to create flesh is no longer 
difficult; to modify it with colour, light, or shadow, no longer te- 
dious; consequently my principal attention may be directed to 
character and beauty. 

Hitherto my materials obeyed reluctantly my obstinate com- 
mands, now my will and they are one, and I shall enjoy the glo- 
rious prerogative of producing almost as rapidly as I can con- 
ceive. 

I have done in encaustic Delametherie, Humboldt, Carnot, 
La fayette, Dufiont de Nemours, Bertholet, Vauguelin, Gre- 
goire, Geoffrot, Jussieu, Beauvois, Gerard. Mr. Warden will 
immediately write to Lacepede, Lagrange, &c. 

Our health is getting better, the weather milder, the days 
longer and lighter, the children improve at school and talk with 
us a great deal of you all. Immense preparations are making 
to celebrate the emperor’s marriage—Paris will be in a blaze— 
have you received my letter in which I say I have engaged a set 
of crystals in wood, at about one hundred and eighty dollars? I 
shall visit the workmen in a few days. The marquis de la Fay- 
ette sends his kind respects and best wishes. 

We have had five months of the most dismal weather I ever 
knew, which was rendered more sad by continual sickness and 
complaints in my family; myself always one, particularly during 
January and February, the whole of which I was confined to the 
sopha, my leg raised, with a dangerous sore. Before this came 
I had been as busy as I could be with my heads—heads so hard 
to find with leisure, and had done as much as the darkness and 
shortness of the days would permit me, since then I have resum- 


ed the task with new vigour and improved materials in encaus- 


tie. It is only after nine years’ experiments that [ have succeeded 
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in vanquishing certain difficulties that stood in the way of the 
facile execution, for the thing once done is undoubtedly prefera- 
ble on every score to oil painting. Iam pleased to assure you 
the advantages surpass what ] had even wished. No delay from 
the paint not drying, no cracking, no rotting of the canvass ; a ra- 
pidity, a facility, a richness, a transparence, that leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

The abbé is still adding to the collection for you, which we 
must not send till some safe opportunity in the spring. I paid 
him a visit to-day with Mr. Patterson: we listened with pleasure to 
his demonstrations to baron Humboldt. As the weather is be- 
coming better I shall resume my visits to the garden of plants, 
and endeavour to make some remarks that may be of use to you. 
The treasures of minerals in public and private collections would 
astonish you. We hear that a treaty has been made in London 
with Mr. Pinkney, and as a new I'rench ambassador goes out, I 
indulge hopes that after a little time we shall have better oppor- 
tunities of writing. 

Eleanora hitherto has had little reason to be pleased with 
l'rance; bad weather, sickness and botheration; I make her 
hope the spring and summer will repay her. 

I employed part of my leisure to finish my long meditated 
encaustic painting, and have found it crowned with success far 
surpassing my expectations. Tor I not only have gained dura- 
bility in my canvass and colours, but a facility of execution and a 
splendour of effect that absolutely equal my romantic specula- 
tions or waking dreams when I talked of painting with liquid 
flesh, and of the execution of character and beauty rapid as their 
conception. This delicious dream which I thought too far remo- 
ved from human possibility, is now verified. I shall discard oil 
painting as not congenial with my ardent mind, and shall soon 
make up for lost time with a long list of more excellent heads, 

To the demonstrations in wood of crystals the abbé will add 
dissected crystals by himself. Before I return I must procure 
here not only for you and myself the best of manv articles of taste 


and art. 
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You cannot imagine the difficulty there is and will always be 
in getting my sitters either to name the day and hour, or to be 
punctual. To accomplish the object I mould my perseverance 
into every form, and in the end hope to have triumphed perhaps 
more completely than any other painter—for I believe no one 
ever was so devoted to the pleasure and reputation of studying to 
record the physiognomy of learned characters. All are now be- 
eun in encaustic, and besides them I am painting a portrait of Mr. 
Robert Patterson in leisurely sittings which will enable me to de- 
velope the powers of my new art, which requires a practice in 
many instances so different from oil painting. I paint with the 
rapidity and fluidity of #resco, I continue with the richness of o7/ 
and the mellowness of crayon, without its mealyness, and with all 
its splendour, and I can give a finish surpassing miniature. Du- 
ring this progress my pictures catch no dust, are dry in ten mi- 
nutes or wet for two hours as I please, and finally are never liable 
to grow brown, or crack or rot. These immense advantages are 
more than I sought for, and will reward me for all my experi- 
ments during nine years. I shall give you more particulars on 
my pictures by Mr. Ronaldson, who will probably sail in May, be- 
fore which I hope to get some of your letters which therefore | 
may answer. 

The galleries and museums are yct too cold to visit them ; 
besides we have been five weeks past deprived of the Louvre in 
which the emperor was yesterday marricd; we had tickets sent 
us by general Armstrong, but the expense of dress and the long 
confinement induced us to prefer secing their cor¢ége in the gar- 
den, with a little close squeezing ; the temporary triumphal arch- 
es, the temples, balloons, fireworks, illuminated gardens and pub- 
lic places, &c. &c. I am told cost 5,000,000 dollars! It was indeed 
like enchantment—but might easily be proved not the dest mode 
of employing the money. Baron Humboldt tells me that David 
clesires me to paint him. Humboldt, Dupont, and Beauvois all 
request me to present their kind respects to you. I am happy 
and proud of the acquaintance and I hope friendship of Mr. Pat- 
terson, in whom I am much interested; so much do I admire his 


principles, talents, and manners. He will be one of our foremost 


characters—congratulate his father on having so excellent a son. 
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My spirits begin to rise, the weather gets better, the days lon- 
cer, and finally there is great hopes of peace with England 
through the mediation of Austria. The marriage rejoicings have 
been wonderfully brilliant; the triumphal arch at the grand en- 
trance of Parisis built in stone above twenty feet above the ground 
and will be many years before it is finished. But we have enjoy- 
ed the effect of it as it will appear when finished ; for on the en- 
try of the empress it was finished in frame-work covered with can- 
vass and painted elegantly, it rose as by enchantment in twenty 
days with the labour of five hundred workmen. It is one hun- 
dred and thirty-three feet high, one hundred and thirty-eight broad, 
sixty-eight thick, the centre arch eighty-seven feet high and for- 
ty-five wide, the cornice projects six feet. Another stupendous 
work on the occasion, likewise of temporary materials, was an 
immense altar of Hymen, built above the towers of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, it appeared to be resting on clouds reaching from 
one tower tothe other, &c. &c. &c. 

I have taken two sittings of David the painter, and he appears 
quite pleased. I believe J shall make a picture of hin which will 
give me a great reputation, he has refused to sit to every painter 
—I shall exhibit it at the Louvre. I now paint entirely in en- 
caustic—oil painting appears to me too dirty, too sticky, and too 
stinking. Iam doing one of Mr. Patterson which will be the first 
picture I shall send over. The gallery of the Louvre is now 
open—I have been through it, and it is indeed most splendid. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

The following ELecy was occasioned by Mr. Pitt’s being created earl of 
Chatham, in 1766; and I now offer it for insertion in the Port Folio, as a lite- 
rary curiosity, and as a piece which, abstractedly considered, and merely as 
an effort of genius, possesses great merit. Your readers, sir, need not to be in- 
formed, that the predictions of the writer were not verified, and that his satire 
had no just application to the great man against whom it was directed. There 
was but one impression of this poem, and that was suppressed by an order of 
council. 

It will be readily perceived, that the poet goes upon the supposition, that 
“the great commoner’s” being made a peer would make him an apostate and a 
scoundrel. He is, therefore, with peculiar poignancy, accosted by the name of 
PyNSENT; apatriotic baronet who died some time before, and left him a large 
sum, as a reward for his strenuous exertions in the cause of liberty and his 
country; exertions that proved as effectual and salutary, as tliey were disin- 
terested and noble. 

The famous Mr. Pultney, who with a constancy which nothing could equa} 
but his eloquence, opposed the venality and corruption practised in the admin- 
istration of sir Robert Walpole, for many years distinguished himself as the 
dauntless assertor, and inflexible defender of the liberties of Britain; and, while 
he continued such, enjoyed as large a share of popularity as Mr. Pitt after- 
wards obtained. But when Mr. Pultney was raised to the dignity of earl of 
Bath, in 1742, he forgot his country and became despicable. The writer of 
this poem had, doubtless, this instance in view, and concluded, that (as in the 
physical system, so in the political) a similar cause would be productive of a 
like effect. He was mistaken. The nobleman preserved the honesty of the 
commoner; and his eloquence and virtues continued to merit and command 
the applause of millions. A succeeding age has viewed his character without 
personal or political animosity, and has done justice to his memory. 

Yours, 
A. B. 


ELEGY, 
On the late right honourable Wittram Prt, esquire. 


“ Oh, Lucifer, son of the morning, how art thou fallen!” 


If, when the stern, relentless hand of Fate 
Has snatch’d some hero in his early bloom, 

Or seiz’d, unpitying, on the good and great 
To swell the sable triumphs of the tomb ;— 
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If, when the guardians of a country die, 
The grateful tear in tenderness should start, 
Or the keen anguish of a red’ning eye 
Proclaim the deep affliction of the heart;— 


How must the feeling bosom bear it’s strife, 
How must the voice of gratitude exclaim, 
When some fell hour has seiz’d on more than life, 
And wrought the worst of murders on their fame ‘ 


When we lament for patriotic fire, 
A glorious envy mingles with the tear, 
And though we weep, we secretly admire, 
And nobly grudge the glory of its bier. 


But when some high, some celebrated name, 
Flies meanly back from Virtue’s generous race, 
And stains a whole eternity of fame, 
To gain a glittering ensign of disgrace ;— 


When some ennobled, se/f-exalted sage, 
Superior far to hecatombs of kings, 

The friend, the sire, the saviour of an age, 
Gives up arealm for earldom, and for strings. 


Sharp indignation mingles with distress, 
How ec’er he once was godlike in our eyes, 
And, spite of all the pity we possess, 
We must retain our justice, and despise. 


Tain would the muses for a favourite plead, 
Fain would they form some reconciling plan, 

To spare the person and condemn the deed, 
To brand the baseness, yet preserve the man. 


But, ah! what plea, what language has the power, 
How e’er important, tender, or sublime, 

To check the sun-beamed swiftness of an hour, 
Or snatch the glass from ever-flying Time! 


Can the fine magic of a melting strain, 
Invert the well known principles of things, 
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Remove the sigh from agonizing pain, 
Or guard the guilty bosom from its stings? 


Allied, alas, forever to the crime, 
No kind exemption can the person claim, © 
But blackens, downward, on the lapse of Time, 
The equal object of eternal shame. 


Ah! what avails the wide, capacious mind, 
With every science accurately fraught ; 
The keen-eyed fancy, sparkling, and refin’d, 
The blaze of genius, and the burst of thought ? 


Ah! what avails the magnitude of soul, 
Which urg’d by sterling sentiment alone, 
Taught the big bolts of eloquence to roll, 
And thunder’d strong conviction round the throne, 


Bade sinking Britain shake away the gloom, 
That long had bound her temples in disgrace, 

And, like the bold, and dauntless, chief of Rome, 
Twin’d everlasting laurels in their place? 


These no blest veil, no mantle ever threw, 
To screen a paltry prostitute from morn, 

But stript them still more openly to view, 
And call’d aloud for aggravated scorn. 


When the dull slave, or sycophant confest, 
Erects on guilt his coronated car, 

Or hides his native turpitude of breast 
Beneath the venal dazzling of a star ; 


No conscious blush compels the cheek to glow, 
The brow ne mark of wonder will display, 

For fools, we see, are always caught by show, 
And ever find, that villains will betray. 


But, when the first in Fame’s immortal round, 
Charm’d with the gewgaw’s fascinating glare, 
Exchange intrinsic character for sound, 
Or basely barter liberty for air. 
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Their very worth, contrasted with the fall, 


A new disgrace inevitably sheds, 
Gives the keen curse accumulated gall, 








And drags down wider vengeance on their heads. 


Where then, unhappy Pynsent, can’st thou run, 
Or strive to hide, Oh elevated slave! 

What pitying cell can screen thee from the sun, 
Or kindly yield a temporary grave ? 


Fly, with the lightning’s rapidness of haste, 
Where drear Ohio’s melancholy flood, 
Glooms, with unusual horror, in the waste, 
And swells, quite crimson’d, with Britannia’s blood. 


Yet, rather seek some confine of the earth, 
Where British footsteps never have been known, 
Where the sweet sunbeam dies before its birth, 
Or hapless nature burns beneath the zone. 


Beyond where Zembla, with eternal snows, 
All cold, and shivering, in herself retires ; 

Or where parch’d Afric vehemently glows, 
In all the swarthness of autumnal fires. 


There, while the wondering savages applaud, 
Retain thy baseness, yet preserve thy pride; 
As some state minion, infamously awed, 
Yet still affect the privilege to guide. 


But, why should Pynsent madly urge his flight, 
And, poorly servile to a trivial lay, 

Explore the boundaries of perpetual night, 
Or seek the realms of ever-scorching day ? 


Can the mere casual circumstance of pole, 
The unmeaning, dull variety of clime, 

Restore the once known cheerfulness of soul, 
Or pour one ray of comfort on his crime ? 


Must not a kingdom’s heart-directed cries, 
Like the dread tempest’s all destroying sweep, 
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O’ertake the illustrious caitiff as he flies, 
And sink the recreant vessel in the deep ? 


Though the white cliffs of the deserted shore, 
No more should silver on his hated eyes, 

Should strike his breast with consciousness no more, 
Nor ring his foul dishonour through the skies ;— 


Still, what bless’d balm, from consolation caught, 
In distant worlds, can PynsenT hope to find ; 
Unles he flies as rapidly from thought, 
And leaves both sense and memory behind. 


Should he bestride the swiftest steeds of day, 

Or mount on whirlwinds with unnumber’d wings , 
Still guilt would seize the dastard on his way, 

And conscience dart unutterable stings. 


Still would one curst, one execrable word, 
Unman his soul, and agonise his frame, 

And that detested epithet of Lorn, 
O’erwhelm the wretch with misery and shame. 


Oh! why, when Virtue, heaven descended heat, 
Sinks, by Ambition, fatally opprest ; 

Or high-soul’d Honour, tottering from her seat, 
Resigns the spotless empire of the breast— 


Why doth not tenfold impudence stand forth, 
To shield in brass the blush betraying face ; 
And when we’re dead to sentiment and worth, 
Destroy the dread of scandal and disgrace ? 


Triumphant slaves might then securely reign, 
Nor meanly shrink to look upon the morn, 

Behold the frown of kingdoms with disdain, 
And treat the indignant universe with scorn. 


No Pynsent then need hesitate an hour, 
To prop a sinking villain or his cause, 

Nor seek to screen an avarice for power, 
With the poor weed of popular applause. 
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Quite unappalled beneath the rage of times, 

He then might spring, with transport, into place, 
And lay a sure foundation on his crimes, 

To build the future glories of his race. 


But heaven’s high will has graciously design’d 
That strong Remorse with Infamy should dwell, 
And placed an awful censor in the mind, 
That danins the traitor to an instant hell. 


Hence, when from Virtue’s sacred course we fly, 
The blush in deep’ning crimson will be drest, 
The rising gusts will deluge all the eye, 
And more than adders gnaw along the breast. 


And, yet, if nought but Conscience with her snakes, 
The slave’s base view is able to controul, 

If no bright spark of honour ever wakes 
The cold, dead fibres of his flinty soul— 


What greater proofs of tenderness and love, 
Can heaven’s high hand beneficently show, 
Than dooming those who dread no judge above 
To certain shame and wretchedness below ? 


Yet, tell us PynsenT! is there aught in state, 
In ermin’d pomp, or coronated glare, 

To sooth the sharp severity of Fate, 
Or shield the rankling bosom from Despair ? 


Can the poor toy, that glitters o’er a crest, 
Or all the illustrious daudles of a throne, 

Bestow one peaceful honour on a breast, 
That basely stoops to prostitute its own ? 


Hast thou, (and tell us generously now) 
Since that curst hour on infamous record, 
When the green laurel with’ring on thy brow, 
Beheld thee vilely dwindling to a Lorp— 


Hast thou (nor dare, with Conscience in thine eye, 
To breathe a thought or accent insincere) 
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Once seen the blessed morn without a sigh, 
Or met the sober eve without a tear? 


Has the drear darkness of the midnight hour, 
E’er kindly bless’d thy pillow with repose, 

Or the soft balm of Sleep’s refreshing power 
Once taught those lids in tenderness to close? 


Or, say! if Sleep once fortunately stole, 

When Life’s low lamp could scarcely shed a gleam, 
Did not some demon harrow up thy soul, 

And stab the short, the momentary dream ? 


Did not wide Fancy’s all exploring clue, 

Bid Time’s deep womb be accurately shown, 
And raise such baleful images to view, 

As scar’d thy coward consciousness to stone? 


Oh, PynsentT: what had empires to bestow, 
That e’er thy worth or character could raise, 
Teach wond’ring worlds more gratefully to glow. 

Or add a single particle to praise ? 


Did not whole senates hang upon thy voice, 
And suppliant climes solicit thee for laws ? 
Nay, did not Fame, obedient to thy choice, 
Still give the wreath, as thou wouldst give applause ‘ 


Say, could Ambition’s most exalted fire, 
Misguided man! be gratified with more, 

Than awe-struck senates always to admire, 
And echoing realms to wonder and adore ‘ 


What then, quite withering on the stalk of age, 
Diseas’d, emaciate, sinking in the grave, 

Could drag thee now, thus tottering on the stage, 
To load the wretched skeleton with sLaver ’ 


Trembling in Life’s most miserable verge, 
Nay, even now just numb’ring with the dead, 

Why would’st thou thus in Infamy immerge, 
And pluck a kingdom’s curses on thy head ‘ 
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That kingdom too, whose ever grateful eyes, 
Thy matchless worth so tenderly could see, 

That scarce she breath’d an accent to the skies, 
But what was wing’d with benisons for thee. 


Oh, hapless Pynsent! when the pitying muse, 
Sees thee supremely eminent and good, 

In palsied age relinquish all the views, 
For which through youth you generously stood. 


When the bright guardians of a free born land, 
In Life’s last age, sink utterly deprav’d, 
And in some minion’s execrated hand, 
Destroy the realms which formerly they sav’d.— 


Lost in the passions’ wildly ranging tide, 
An actual type of chaos she appears, 

Then throws the pen distractedly aside, 
To give an ample fulness to her tears! 


STANZAS, 


Commemorative of the late CHarxes B. Brown, of Philadelphia, author oi 
Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, &c. 


CoLtumBia! mourn thy buried son! 
Fancy’s belov’d, the Muses’ heir ; 

Mourn him, whose course too soon was run, 
Mourn ‘him, alas! thou ill canst spare ! 


Mourn thou, of whom the tale of old, 
So oft, so tauntingly is told, 

That all thy earth-born sons refuse 
Alliance with the heavenly muse. 


That though, o’er many a warrior’s grave, 
Thou bids’t the trophied banner wave ; 
And rescued realms shall give to fame 
The laurel’d bust, the poean’d name : 
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And though thou boast on Glory’s scroll 
Of patriot worth a splendid roll ; 

Their wealth—the gain of equal laws, 
Their bribe—the boon of self applause. 


And though thy ocean-heroes’ name 
Reviv’d the ancient Decian claim ; 
While e’en the Turk can point and tell 
Where Somers, Wadsworth, Israel, fell : 


Yet of the sacred sons of song, 

How far too few to thee belong ; 

With Pallas’ strength, with Hermes’ fire, 
Lovers of letters, or the lyre. 


Though Nature with unsparing hand 

Has scatter’d round thy favour’d land 
Those gifts, that prompt th’ aspiring aim, 
And fan the latent spark to flame, 


Such awful shade of black’ning woods ; 
Such roaring voice of giant floods ; 
Cliffs, which the dizzied eagles flee ; 
Such cat’racts, tumbling to the sea; 


That in this lone and wild retreat 

Great Collins might have fix’d his seat ; 
Call’d Horror from the mountain’s brow, 
Or Danger from the deeps below! 


And then, for those of milder mood, 
Heedless of forest, rock, or flood ; 
Here, too, are found the pebbly rill, 
The honied vale, the breezy hill ; 


Gay fields, bedeck’d with golden grain ; 
Rich orchards, bending to the plain ; 
Where Sydney’s fairy pen had fail’d, 

Or Mantuan Maro’s muse had hail’d. 


Yet midst this luxury of scene, 
These varied charms, this graceful mien, 
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Can’st thou no hearts, no voices raise, 


‘Those charms to feel, those charms to praise ? 


Then mourn thy Brown, whose ardent mind 


Aonian worship early join’d ; 


Who chose his shrine from classic bowers, 


}Lis lares, from the studious hours. 


Amid the “ busy hum of men,”’ 
He plied the strong, descriptive pen, 
{nd sketch’d whate’er within, around. 


In motley vision could be found. 


lle watch’d of livid Death the tread, 
And mark’d each fated shaft that sped ; 
He cross’d Destruction’s midnieht wav, 


And Plagues that wait In open day.* 


Nor chiefly here his powers were shown. 
ach hghter theme he made his own: 
\s Polly’s different freaks engage, 


The serious, or the smiling sage 


Where’cr his lucid colours glow, 
Manners and Life the portrait know ; 
And through the canvass, fiction deem’d. 


Reality’s bold features beam’d. 


Nor only his the skill to scan 
The outward acts of varied man; 
But his was Nature’s clue, to wind 


Through mazes of the heart and mind 


The moral painter well portray’d, 
The cause of each effect survey’d; 
And breath’d upon the lifeiess page 


The informing soul, the “ neble rage.” 


Arthur Mervyn 
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If gifts like these might well demand 
The gen’rous tear, the votive hand, 
E’en where such gifts full wide prevail, 
In Latium’s porch, or Arno’s vale ; 


Then mourn, my country! mourn thy son! 
Fancy’s beloved, the Muses’ heir ; 

Mourn him, whose course so soon was run, 
Mourn him, alas! thou ill can’st spare ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


On seeing a young lady shed tears over the grave of her school 


mistress. 


Oh! how tender those sighs, that you breath’d o’er her grave, 
Oh how sacred those tears, which her ashes bedew’d, 

And how envied those feelings which Sympathy gave, 
With Love and with Pity so softly imbued. 


Your lamented preceptress no more will disclose, 
Her truths so beniznant in accents so mild, 

But her spirit will waft o’er your nightly repose, 
And from danger protect her dear innocent child. 


Ah! if fate should consign me to Death’s restless fangs, 
And Mortality’s vision in haste disappear, 
Though dying, yet ah! it would sweeten my pangs, 
If tf thought you would moisten my grave with a fear. 
PHILOMEBUS. 


Dumfries, (Va.) Judy 8, 1810. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAMS. 


LAURA'S DIMPLE. 


@urip near a cradle creeping. 


Saw an infant gently sleeping, 
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With roses blushing on its cheek, 
That seem’d a birth divine to speak. 
To ascertain if earth or heav’n, 
To mortals this fair form had giv’n, 
He, that little urchin, simple! 
Touch’d her cheek—and left a dimple. 
SEDLEY. 


4 





THE FRENCH ORPHEUS. 


When Orpheus tun’d his lyre, of old, 
By Grecian ballads we are told, 
He made the trees begin to prance, 
And e’en huge mountains try’d to dance. 
Yet, spite of all his skill and wishes, 
He could not melt the souls of fishes ; 
But Sicard, finding nought on land 
Has ta’en his station on the strand, 
And there, ye Gods! the Frenchman hail, 
Has taught a minuet to a Whale. 
SEDLEY. 


IRONY. 


If atan hotel or boarding house you reside in an upper story, 
entertain those beneath with now and then a favourite hornpipe, 
jumping over chairs, &c. If a philosopher be studying below 
and you are fond of fencing, let your master give you instruc- 
tions in the art, at least six times a day. When you are in want 
of amusement, whistle and sing songs with a bad voice every 
hour in the day and night. Also, when you are not inclined to 
repose, the manual exercise with a good heavy musket, and now 
and then a sharp tattoo on a well braced drum will serve to diver- 
sify your delights and enchant your neighbours. Ifyou keep a 
dog, don’t submit to let the poor animal be locked up, but let him 
have the full range of the house, the more dirt he makes the bet- 
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ter, as it will prevent the maids from being idle. Above all do 
not forget a few tunes on acracked violin or crazy flute. If you 
are just beginning to play the more your genius and persever- 
ance will be admired. 

When you are in lodgings it shows excellent good breeding 
to be continually stamping up and down stairs, with a noise not 
unlike a restive horse in a fly-frequented stable. The more 
people you disturb the better. It is shameful for any person to 
sit quietly and amuse himself with reading, meditation, and such 
nonsense, when you know yourself to be a man of such wonder- 
ful business and activity. 

At a tavern or coifee-house itis an admirable device to make 
a general monoply of all the papers in the room, holding two to- 
eether, sitting on others, and placing your elbows on the re- 


mainder. Peeping over aperson’s shoulder while he is writing 


or perusing letters or papers. This shows great knowledge of 


politeness, and ought particularly to be encouraged, if you wish 
to rise in the world. 

Propriety in dress some people ridiculously imagine consists 
of a certain congruity between the clothes and the wearer. No 
such thing. For instance, if you have a gouty or bandy leg, 
wear a handsome silk stocking and a shining buckle. 

Should your hair happen to be gray, set it off to the best ad- 
vantage with a short ribbon. 

If you have a remarkably pale face, make it still paler by 
wearing a prodigious quantity of powder, till you resemble the 
efigy of a white lion at a village alehouse, or a loaf of double re- 
fined sugar. If invited to dine with a friend, go in linen as 
black asa printer’s devil; it shows a noble independence, and 
that you go more to satisfy yourself than any other person. 

The employment of fashionable and cant phrases gives a 
grace to conversation, such as that sort of thing, that’s your sort, 


there she goes, keep moving, what’s to pay, I owe you onc, 


push on, that’s the dandy, and this is the barber, kc. 

To fall fast asleep in the midst of a conversation is a very 
elegant accomplishment, and very casily acquired by a resolution 
hot to pay the smallest attention to what is passing, and com- 
posing yourself in an easy situation. Be careful tg declare that 
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your eyes were only closed and that you heard and understood 





every thing that passed. 

It is amost praise worthy act of perseverance for one person 
to freach to a company a whole night, without either call or or- 
dination to the office. 

If you wish to appear of consequence in society, boast of 
your wealth, birth, education, &c. and as much as possible mag- 
nify, particularly the beauty and amiableness of your wife, the 
sensibility of your children, and the astonishing achievements 
of your ancestors. 

Great care should be taken to speak as imperiously as pos- 
sible to your company, giving the word of command as loud as 
the captain of a marching regiment. 

Interlard your conversation with well chosen oaths and fashion- 
able swearing. This, when properly managed, displays your 
ingenuity. It is an excellent substitute for genius, wit, and ta- 
lents. Beside, your wordds the more regarded when your con- 
versation is on oath. If you swear before the great proficients 
in the art, vary your mode as much as possible. Think of some- 
thing new, and wisely recollect with Acres in Sheridan’s come- 
dy, that ** Damns have had their day.” 

If you have the faculty of singing, playing, or a talent for any 
thing within the range of the agreeable and the amusing, do not 
hide your light under a bushel, but beldly publish to the world 
what a clever fellow you are. If you wait with patience till your 
qualifications be discovered, you may, perhaps, wait long, and 
at last not have an opportunity to display your astonishing 


abilities. 





MERRIMENT. 


Captain Underwood of the East India company’s service who 
was supposed not to be very fond of the war with Tippoo, hav- 
ing obtained permission to take a trip to sea, for the benefit of 
his health, asked the captain of the vessel whether, in case of 
his being drowned, he would write an epitaph on him. The other 


said yes, and repeated extempore the following : 
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Here lies, escaped from blood and slaughter, 
Once Underwood, now underwater. 

A player performing the ghost in Hamlet very badly, was 
hissed; after bearing it a good while he put the audience in good 
humour by stepping forward and saying, “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am extremely sorry that my humble endeavours to please 
are unsuccessful; but if you are not satisfied, I must give upp th: 


ghost. 


An Irish preacher, descanting on the strength of Sampson, 
said that with the jawbone of an ass he put a thousand Philis- 


tines to the sword. 





VARIETY. 
In arecent number of that far famed journal, the Edinburgh 
Review, which acguires new vigour as it proceeds, we perused 
with much satisfaction, the subsequent paragraph: 


The state of our classical learning, at present in this country, is by no means 
such as to please us; and much good, we think, might be derived from an 
improvement in the plan of our Greek and Roman studies. In this northern 
part of the island our system of education is arraigned by our neighbours, as 
defective in regard to classical instruction; and in regard to the Greek lan- 
guage, though not the Latin, the charge is just. By our institutions, provision 
is not made for teaching even the elements of Greek to any but a very small 
proportion of the best disposed of our youth. In the other part of the island, 
however, and that the principal part, classical learnng occupies an immense 
proportion of the ficld of education. In fact, it almost covers it, leaving a very 
scanty corner, and that cultivated by a very antiquated soil of husbandry, for 
any othercrop. Yet it is remarkabie that England has contributed very little 
useful service towards the promotion of classical learning. None of the letter- 
ed nations of Europe, the French, the Germans, the Italians, are so badly sup- 
plied with translations in their own language of the prose classics. This is 
remarkable, and well deserves the serious attention of those who deem educa- 
tion a business of paramount importance. In every other department, in ma- 
thematics, in physics, in ethicks, in politics, in history, England stands the very 
first in the list of nations who have accelerated the progress of knowledge. 
But in the classical department to which the business of English education is 
almost wholly restricted, England appears to stand lower than any of her 


neighbours. 
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One particularly we cannot forbear drawing into view as contributing 
in no small degree to this unhappy effect, and indeed to many other 
effects still more to be deplored. What we mean is the preposterous share of 
time and labour, and esteem; a share totally disportionate to every idea of 
utility, bestowed upon the comparatively unimportant business of prosody. This 
is the cardinal point in English education. To this every thing seems to be 
subservient, every thing directed. An eminent English scholar is a man pro- 
foundly skilled in Greek prosody. This is learning par excellence. The ad- 
miration bestowed upon this surpasses all other admiration. We are persuaded 
that the effect of this upon the mind of the youth, is baneful in no ordinary 
degree. They must acquire a habit of looking at frivolous things. The great 
principle of utility is vilified and disgraced throughout the whole course of the 
plan of instruction. That principle, which it would be the great object of a 
perfect system of education to render the managing, the presiding, the govern- 
ing sentiments in the breast of every member of the society is made to disap- 
pear, that some foppery. or something little better than a foppery, may occu- 
py its place, and be lifted up on high as an idol for worship. Surely of all the 
good things which may be learned from the Greek and Roman authors, and 
many are the good, the superlatively good things which may be learned from 
them; a knowledge of the mere technical part of their art of making verses 
ought to rank among the lowest. Still, we deny it not a place among the good 
things. So far as an acquaintance with the technical structure of their verse 
can heighten the pleasure of reading the classical poetry, so far that acquaint- 
ance is desirable, but we know no other useful purpose which it serves; nor 
can we regard that as a very eminent one. A familiar example may help any 
one to take its estimate. Of English readers, and English readers of learning 
and taste, how few are they who think it necessary to render themselves ac- 
quainted with the technical part of English poetry, to heighten their pleasure 
in reading the verses of Milton! The sentiments, the imagery, the character, 
the invention, the style, the harmony all produce their full effect upon the 
mind without this assistance, and when all these are fully enjoyed, the plea- 
sure that remains behind is of little account. 

To this cause we are persuaded it is that even among the most celebrated 
scholars in England it is so rare to meet with a man who has any thing like a 
a familiar acquaintance with the philosophers and the historians of Greece. 
They can repeat to you without book innumerable passages from the poets, 
and here and there have dipped into other authors. But it is scarcely once in 
an age that a man appears who has deeply explored the writings of the philo- 
sophers, orators and historians; who is acquainted practically with their spirit 
and genius; who in fact has much beyond a school-boy knowledge of the most 
important part of Grecian literature. ‘The Socraticae Chartae, those precious 
remains so strenuously recommended by Horace and Cicero, as the fountain 
of genius to both the orator and the poet, are abandoned for the choruses of 
Euripides. 
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Professor Ricuarpson of Glasgow is not only an admirable 
poet, but as a prose writer may be ranked with Gotpsmirua and 
Mackenziz. We read with great delight the ensuing extract 
from one of the most interesting of his performances. The 
theory of its accomplished author is perfectly correct, and it Is 
supported by all the powers of elegant and beautiful illustration. 


Minds differently fashioned, and under the influence of different passions, 
receive from the same objects dissimilar impressions. Exhibit the same beau- 
tiful valley to the miser and to the poet. Elegant and lovely images arise in 
the poet’s mind; dryads preside in the groves, and naiads in the fountains. 
Millions of wealth seize the heart of the miser; he computes the profits of the 
meadows and cornfields, and envies the possessor. The mind, dwelling with 
pleasure on those images which coincide with its present humour, or agree 
with the present passion embellishes and improves them. The poet, by figur- 
ing additional lawns and mountains, renders the landscape more beautiful, or 
more sublime ; but the miser, moved by no compassion for wood nymphs or 
naiads, lays waste the forest, changes the windings of the river into a dead ca- 
nal, and purchaseth wealth at the expense of beauty. Now asthe influence of the 
passions governs and arranges our ideas, these, in return, nourish and promote 
the passions. If any object appear to us more striking and excellent than 
usual, it communicates a stronger impulse, and excites a more vehement de- 
sire. When the lover discovers new charms in the character of his mistress, if 
her complexion glow with a sotter blush, if her manners and attitude seem more 
engaging, his love waxes ardent and his ardour becomes ungovernable. The 
imaginary representations, more even than real objects, stimulate our desires; 
and our passions administering fuel to themselves are immoderately inflamed. 
Joy is in this manner enlivened ; anger more keenly exasperated; envy burns 
with additional malice; and melancholy brooding over her ideas of misery and 


disappointment, is tortured with anguish and plunges into despair. 
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